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"Recent N Notable Successes 


- NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S., and RussgLL HINMAN, author of 
the Eclectic Physical Geography. The study of the earth as the 
home of man. Inductive, natural treatment. Frequent reviews and 
exercises in comparisons. Correlations with language work, history, 
etc. ELEMENTARY, $.60; ADVANCED, $1.25. 


BALDWIN’'S SCHOOL READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. Eight Books—one for each year Five 
Books—for ungraded schools, Early introduction to the best Ameri- 
can and English authors. Beautiful illustrations. 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


A system which develops the three essentials of good penmanship with 
the least expenditure of time and effort; viz., legibility, rapidity, and 
beauty. Many dainty drawings given which can be copied by the 
pupils. Per dozen, $.75. 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES. By Jonn BAcH MCMASTER, Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania. An unequaled account of the social, economic, and 
political history of the American people. Fascinating style, $1.00. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





Ive un aa aa ene et) 
The Latest and Best Addition to 


PEDAGOGIC 
LITERATURE 





J 
Brief Extracts. | PRINCIPLES 
ee AND METHODS 


; 
4 “ The art of teach- 

we teat = | TEACHING 
$ foundations in sci- 

ence.” 
: A Manual for Normal Schools 
e 





“The _ individual Reading Circles, and the Teach- 
teacher must have ers of Elementary, Intermeds- 
part in the construc- ate, and Higher Schools. 
tion of the science in 


which his art is to By CHAS. D. BOYER, Ph.D., 

have its founda- Professor of Pedagogics, 

tions.” Keystone State Normal Scheol, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


“Obedience to prin- | AUTHOR _ ialinmanide 
incr y' ye 


ciples of philosophy, Psychic Initiative in Education. 
though it be the best ee atte 
philosophy, is only Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
slavery as long as the —— 
teacher who submits Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
to such laws cannot 


justify thesesin his | J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
own consciousness.” 716-720 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


BOO OOOO 00008168844 














A Select List of 


Seasonable Books. 





FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 
By Prof. E. B. Voonness, A.M , Rutgers College. 212 pp. 72 cents. The best 
manual on agriculture extant for schools; simple, practical, full of live 
interest. Endorsed by scientific experts, teachers of agriculture and 
chemistry, state granges, and directors of experiment stations. 


PLANT DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS BLANK. 
By J -H. Pruzrspury, AM. Price, per block (2 sheets), 25 cents, The best 
means of recording botanical observation and wee familiar with 
botanical terms. 


SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 
By J. H. Pruussury, A.M. 4pages. 8vo. Price, 5 cents each; $8 00 per 
hundred. The complete nomenclature of the subject in convenient form ; 
especially serviceable with the Plant Description and Analysis Blank. 


THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. 


By Kats Louise Brown. 155 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 48 cents. 
A fascinating nature reader for primary grades, showing how plants grow, 
and other first steps in botany, by charming talks and stories. 


NATURE IN VERSE. 
A Poetry Reader for Primary Grodies; | C Compiled by Mary I. Loversoy. 
pa ~4 Illustrated. 60 cents. A charm ing coll enon of over 270 choi- 
poems on nature. This book has proved od immensely popular for sup- 
plementary reading and for use with mature work, because of the peculiar 
itness of its selections for young readers. 


POETRY OF THE SEASONS. 
Compiled by Mary I. Lovesov. 836 pages. Exquisitely illustrated with 
numerous text cuts and four beanti ul full-page illustrations. Cloth. 
60 cents. A beauti:u] Nature Reader fo: Grades, containing 300 
choicest gems from ewies and |S poets 


THROUGH THE YEAR: BOOKS I AND Il. 

By Lruxi1an WALLACE ot = M. Crypg. For Third and Fourth Grades, 

Bautifully illustrated. each. A boon to teachers: something 
fresh for each month of the Po onet year BookII. February to Juneinc., 

has 87 exquisite lessons on na ure, in description, story, and verse. 


THE LAND OF SONG : BOOKS |, II, Il. 


For For pejmary, k owes, romanoar. pond w upper grammar grades. By Karna- 

aay BX unToN, LL.D. Book I, rt Fk 
hook ft, re conte, "Ties eli htfal supplementary readers led with 
the choicest selections. Beau illustrated. They pottery @ little 
library in themselves. 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED, 


COPIPANY, Publishers. 
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Nichols’ Graded Lessons 
in Arithmetic, 2 x 


This Series—a book for each year—exemplifies the best modern method 
of teaching number, both with reference to the practical application of the 
principles of arithmetic, and to the development of the reasoning powers. 
The books already issued have proven highly successful. 


Now Reavy: 
GRADE Vil. 


Semple copy sent for sgcents. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers. 











TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON, LOCKEandCLARK’S} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ont Pree} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 








PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


Only 75 Left 


of the volume of ‘ Educational Foundations” for 
1891-2. A great volume equal to about 900 pages of 
an ordinary sized book, full of most valuable articles 
and series of articles on education. The examination 
questions and answers alone would make a good-sized 
volume. We will close out the edition AT SO 
CENTS EACH, and no more will be printed. 
Those who have preserved later volumes have a last 
opportunity to add this to their set at avery small cost. 
It will prove one of the most helpful books in any 
teacher’s library. 


B. L. KELLOGG & (0, Bdneationa Publishers, 61 8. 9th St. N.Y. 


A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY # *+ + + # & 


will be placed on your table any day you ask for it upo2 payment of merely a nominal sum © 
and you can have a year and a half{in which to pay forit. It contains the cream of pedagogi- 
cal literature. It should be owned by every teacher and can be, easily, under our plan. Send 
for full det:ils and order blank. Get your library now at the beginnirg of the school year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 East oth St., New York. 




















BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers, 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits 








Fuli Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 





ESTABLISHED 188], 


EIMER & AMEND, 


. 2052181 Third Ave., 
. NEW YORK. 


Weng: | necess: 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 











gs. 
Glass blowing and _ en- 
graving done on premises. 





BERCY’S TEXT. 


FRENCH [Pooks toro 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Compiete catalogue on application. 


[ ANGUAGES sass 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 


teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 
vooms = IN 10 WEEKS 
Boston, Mass. § 


_OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. so cents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. oth St, N. Y. 











When you are using a pen all day you want 


the best. This means 


ez ESTERBROOK’S =» 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FoR THEM. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #Jghn Street, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


— Par 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


EasTeen BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND Ave., Burrato, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
® Bing vt. West, Toronto, Can. 78) Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1942 12th St., Was! m, D.C. 414 Cen jury Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 





’ 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 
x oes 2 

| F YOU oldest agency weet of tho Hudson We are now inating selestions of fret-claes 
fenchers col ege and normal graduates, for positions ranging fror: $400 to $8,500. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 
A REAL HELP FOR TEACHERS AND OFFICIALS 

It is our constant aim to be. We have increased in use‘ulness during our 

19 years of success(ul existence, If you are seeking a Teacher ora Position, 

NOW is the time to communicate with us Manual and blank for a stamp. 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edward C. Dixon), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRE*CH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


“‘T was in doubt which place to accept, (your) one at Borden- 
I have taken Rutherford—nearer New York.” 

















New York CIty: 
town or (your) place at Rutherford. 
ELIZABETH E. MANN. 


KELLoGe’s Bureau heartily supports and recommends 
candidates. Teachers for September wanted now. 


Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No, 61 East NINTH STREET, NEw YorK 


and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 








KINDERGARTEN=222== 
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100 Lessons in (Mature - 
Ge Gant O. choo. Around my School. 


JS the first book on Nature Study published that gives practical 

guidance and at the same timers in accord with the best peda- 
gogtc thought, Wherever any work i4 NATURE tS being undertaken 
this book should be in the hands uf every teacher. 

Chap. 1.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation; Chap, II.—Lessons on 
Leaves, Plants, and Fruits; C: ap. 11].—Lessons on Anima s ; Chap. IV.— 
Tne School Museum; ( hap, V.—Rainyday Lessons; Chap, Vi.—Lessons in 
the Schoolyard ; Ci:ep. VII.—Walks witn the Children; Chap, VILI.—Col- 
lections during Vacation ; Chap. IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study— 
Books ot Reference, etc, 

In Chap. II. we find lessons on Seeds, Pods, Berries, Propagation, the 
Daisy. the Gentian, &c. 

In Cine. III, some of the topics are Insects, the Beetle, the Fly, the Grass- 
ot ang the Bee Family, Wasp, Ants, the Dragon Fly, the ‘lurtle, Fishes 
Bir ra ones, ete., etc. 

In Chapter V. we have lessons on Water, Teeth, Celery, Sulphur, Soap, 
Giass, a Rose, Rubber, and others. 

Mr. Payne is not only a well-known writer on Science teaching but 
one of the most successful teachers ot nature, and the bouwk COMES 
STRAIGHT FROM THE SCHOO! ROOM. It contains 50 vaiuable il.ustra 
tions: has 200 pages, is weil printed, and handsomely bound in c.oth. 


E. L. KFLLOCC @& CO., 6! East Ninth Street, Mew York. 


Five=-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at § cents per copy or 00 cents a dozen Each contains about thirty-two pages, 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written They will make delightful reading for the 

Spring term and’can be supplied to a class fora verysmall sum. Five numbers are now ready—all 
for the second and third grades—as follows: 

No. 1—PUSSV WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 

No. 2—-THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No: 5—THE STORY OF A BEE HIVE. : 


(Other Numbers are in prepara'ion for First, Second and Th.rd Reader Grades.) 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, panes. and Families, 
peperie Professors, Princi: Assistants, 
Tutors, and 


ta, 
Governesses, for every. D 
ment of Instruction; Recommends Beod 


Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mas. M. J. Youne-Fouuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union SQuaRE, New Yorx. 








FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS addiess F. 

B. Sraucpinc, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, or 
W. E. Davis, 68 State Sueet, Albany, N. Y., Man- 
agers of Teac’.ers’ Co-operative Association of New 
England. Over 3,coo positi ns filed. 


TEACH ERS | positions by supplying 


ip 
Colleges, Scnovis and Homilies with Protessors, 
Teachers and Governesses Free of harge. INe 
TERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 126 Wash- 
ingtun St., Chicago. 


QCHERMERHORN’S Established 180s. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OupEst AND Best Known in U. 8. 


3 East 14:h street, NEW YORE. 
W ANTED to correspond with Tracers and 

Empioyers Have filled vacanciesin 
19 States. Operate in every state. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MA?S, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 

ENTIRELY 


iwi. French Without a Master. 


** Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammer and Conversation.” 


The latest and best method for learning and 
hing HOW Tu SPtAK FRENCH. Gives imitated 
pronunciation and copious vocabularies. 200 
pages. Paper boards, 40c.; cloth, 5uc. Pi ¥ 
ssuac Pitman & Sons, 838 Union Square, N. Y. 


VICK: 
SEEDS 


Bulbs and Plants have gone to thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers for half a century, and to celebrate the 50th year 
in business we have issued a Golden Wedding edition of 


Vick’s sahoras Guide 


and Floral 


which is a work of art. 24 pages lithographed in colors, 
4p souvenir, nearly 100 pages filled with handsome 
haif-tone illustrations of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, 
Fruits, etc ,elegantly bound in white and gold, A mar- 
vel in catalogue making; an authority on all subjects 
pertaining to the garden, with care for the same, and a 
descriptive catalogue of all that is desirable. It is too 
expensive to give away indiscriminately, but we want 
everyone interested in a good garden to have a copy, 
therefore we wiil send the Guide and 5} for 
DUE BILL for 25c. worth of seed! 15 cts. 

It tells how credit is given for Full Amount of 

' purchase to buy other goods. 


Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue... 
A perfect little gem of a price list. It is simply the 
Guide condensed, finely illustrated, and in handy 
shape, making it convenient-for reference, FREE 


Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Enlarged, improved and_up to date on all subjects 
relating to Gardening, Horticulture, etc. 50 cents 
ayear. Special 1899 offer—the Magazine 
one year, and the Guide for 25 cents. 

Our new plan of selling Vegetable Seeds gives you more 
for your money than any seed house in America. 


James Vicks Sons, 
Rochester, N. Y — 





We assist teachers in secur- 























READERS wi!l conferea favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 


communicating with advertisers. 
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yee ” Bruises, Frostbites, Chil- 
blains, Sore Throats, Colds, 


\Pond’s Extract ; 
mA It is the quickest and surest 
cure for all pain. Avoid A 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


For Sprains, 


substitutes. 





















FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


MOST DURABLE. 


Joszrx GittoTtT & Sons, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PE 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 

FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 

1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 


MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


91 JoHN STREET, NEw York. 













Sa hihi Set anishod 
or 2! icke 

Gris GUARANTEED REGAL PNEUMA' 
are reliable—Editor. ) 
OAT E FREE. 





as a premium with a ;, 
bat we do net guarantee or recommend it. 


Denton hi finest full ball bearings, Mason arc 

1 Delbi id saddle, up or down turn handle bars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 
RA TIC TT fine leather bag, complete with all tools and repair outfit, 
ER TODAY. YOU CANMAKE $50.00 EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE WHEELS AT $25.00. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


|For > A .00 we furnisa 4Gias camp. the exact same lamp as is Dow being widely adveittised 








How to Celebrate 
Arbor Day. 


In THE SCHOOL-Room. 


CT gives the Origin of Arbor Day, 
Hints on Planting Trees, 10 
Special Exercises, Fancy Drill, 
Recitations, Songs, 50 quotations. 
For all grades. Best Arbor Day 
Book Published. Price, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. 











Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the potet Preserves the 
lead. Sa ite cost in the of 

softest ves saving 


* Made only by A. B, DICK COFMPANY, ‘ 
158-154 Lake St., Chicage. 








ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00 and we 





will send you this GRAD’ 
ee 


ress 
office and ifyou find ita 
899 


the grandest et ou 


ever saw orheard of andyou 


and express c! 


18 COVERED BY A BIND- 

RANTEE. e 
is 22 or 24 inch, made 
h crown, enameled black, 








cle as a Regular $4.00 Acetylene Gas Lamp 





C 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value 
as a Tonicand Vitalizer 
where the system has 
become debilitated by 
exhaustive illness. 
Especially recom- 
mended for the relief 
of nervousness and ex- 
haustion so common 
with the grip patient. 
‘Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 








AN EAR 
FOR MUSIC 











Planetary Pencil Pointer 





, convenient, 





47 Nassen 6t., New York. 


















Derma- Royale is so pu 
may drink a whole bottleful without bad effects. 


re, mild and harmless that one 

























WOMEN MADE BEAUTIFUL. 
LOVELY COMPLEXIONS, 


Pure, Soft, White Skin imparted by using 
DERMA-ROYALE. 


This unrivaled preparation is used by thou- 


sands. It absolutely and permanently removes 
blackheads, freckles, sun spots, redness and tan. 
Cures pimples, eczema, tetter, and produces a 
clear, transparent complexion, which adds charm 
and attraction to the plainest woman. Put up 
in elegant style. Price, $1 per bottle. For sale 
every where. 


ONE BOTTLE FREE 


‘ou will talk it up and help introduce it. Sen4 
tall post-office address today” 


‘The Derma-Boyale Co., Cincinnati, 0, 








“The most important thing is to culti- 
vate the sense 0: hearing,” wrote Robert 
Schumann. An ear for music is a matter 
of systematic training. A well trained 
ear makes a better performer and a more 
appreciative listener. 


Intervals, Chords and 
Ear Training 3y Jes 


Parkman Brown. 
PRICE, by Mail, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


This book has already sold well into'the 
second edition. ‘To teachers the work 
should be indispensable.” Anyone can 
easily understand the book and gain a 
thorough knowledge of the major and 
minor scales, and their primary triads, as 
well as to cultivate an “ear for music” 
by studying it. 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 

Subscription Price, $1.50a Year. Sin- 
le oo 15c. A monthly publica- 
ion edited by Pxriip Harx. The 
musical news of the world—reviews, 
criticisms, and articles by eminent 
musical writers. SixTEEN-PAGE SuP- 
PLEMENT OF New Music by celebrated 
composers, with each number. Send 
for premium lists. Agents wanted. 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


Publis nome. , Babeortytion aie 
. & Year. end 2c. stam: 
copy, containing two pieces of asic. = 


All Musical Publications. Send us your 
orders. 














OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - ROSTON 
C.H DITSON & CU., = = NEW YORK 








J. B. DIISON & CO., « PHILADELPHIA © 
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Music: Its Nature and Influence.* 


By WILLIAM L. ToMLINs, 
(Concluded.) 


Helmholtz, the distinguished German scientist, has 
proved that while the rate of vibration sets the pitch of 
the bell-tone, the quality is determined by the various 
multiples of this rate (2 to 1, 3 to 1, 4 to 1, etc.), and on 
the variety and symmetry of these ratios, their relations 
to the father tone and to each other, depend the beauty 
of the quality. In his experiment Helmholtz constructed 
a “Syren” from a piece of common piping, thru which by 
means of a series of puffs of air of sufficient rapidity, he 
produced a uniform tone of medium pitch. Then thru 
the employment of a series of resonating cylinders, cor- 
responding in pitch to the overtones of this initial note, 
he influenced the physical quality of the tone. In this 
way he made different combinations of resonators and se- 
cured from the “piece of piping” rough imitations. of 
various musical instruments. 

Tone—Qualities, 

While the powers of “common piping” may soon reach 
their limit in this direction, showing, perhaps, the differ- 
ence between the tone of a poorly blown flute and clari- 
net, or between these and a fiddle tone, there are subtle 
nuances of tone-quality in violin playing which demand 
for their production the refinements of construction such 
as distinguish celebrated instruments. Under the favor- 
able conditions of a fine instrument the exquisite qualities 
which make for emotional tone are produced thru still 
higher harmonics or overtones, with higher multiples and 
more elaborate and at the same time more delicate com- 
binations. 

In this consideration a bell is more than a piece of pip- 
ing ; a violin is more than a bell ; and the human voice— 
God-made—is more than all these ; deepest in power of 
expression ; greatest in its far reaching influence. 

The pitch and general quality of the bell is determined 
at its casting, thereafter it remains the same. Once 
somber-toned, always somber. Once clear-toned, always 
clear. Asasinger I have had many advantages denied 
the bell. My harmonics are based not alone upon physi- 
cal proportions, but also upon the inner attributes of my 
nature, the higher faculties of my being. Into my tone 
quality I may profitably put my courage, self respect, sym- 
pathy ; qualities of patience, poise ; powers of joy and sor- 
row ; of entreaty and command ; my faith and hope and 
love. As to my moods: they may change ; somber to-day, 
clear to-morrow; heroic, pathetic. These names and 
changes stand for experiences which come to us. Seen 
from the view-point of daily living, they are personal, 
finite, not unlikely, selfish. Seen from the view-point of 
a disciplined life, they mingle as a whole: as many rivers 
flow into the ocean; as separate scale-tones combine to 
form the unit octave. If I would be really a man this 
higher plane power must become part of my being. Ifa 
song artist, it must be in my voice. The art “sorrow” 
has not the weakness of personal distress, for it is filled 
with the strength of hope and faith. The art “entreaty” 
is not a form of helplessness but of courtesy. These at- 
tributes blended make for individuality by service carried 
up to nobility, on and on to spirituality. 





*Copyrighted by the author, 1899. 


Trinity of the Voice, 


The within overtones of the song voice embrace all of 
the singer ; his powers, faculties, attributes. They ma 
be roughly divided under these heads: Will, thought 
and feeling. These form a trinity, and a voice which has 
only one or even two of them is not complete nor can it 
really be classed as artistic. 

Many vocalists who pose as good singers only think 
their songs. One merely thinks he is a soldier and is 
courageous but his-voice is not complete, it has not the 
true ring of vitality. The audience hear the notes and 
the words—the thought—but they are not thrilled ; there 


‘is no response. 


Other singers have plenty of feeling but no will. Their 
voices have the soft sentimental quality, but no fiber. 
They express but a maudlin sympathy for your misfortune, 
your sorrow, or whatever troubles you. And if they were 
possessed of muscle, backbone, courage, will, how they 
would turn to and help. But they have none of these, and 


‘so they meander on in aweakly way. Good honest senti- 


ment has in it the ring of good-will, which prompts to 
action, but mere sentimentality in song is not music. [It 
is useless stuff and nonsense. 

Then there is the voice that only wills. The precentor- 
like voice, strident, dominant to harshness; assertion 


‘without sympathy, manhood without brotherhood. 


Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony, 


Music also is a trinity. It consists of rhythm, melody, 
and harmony. These are wniversals, they come to the 
race represented by the drum, the lute, and the lyre. 
Along the lines of civilization the “drum” comes before 
the “lute,” after these the “lyre.” First rhythm, then 
melody, harmony last. Each of these has a physical basis 
but the rhythm is the most physical. In its lower forms 
it may exist without melody and harmony, as life may ex- 
ist without light and love. Savages whoare insensible to 
melodies and harmonies are yet not insensible to rhythm. 
Indeed all men are influenced by it. Every soldier with 


-or without an ear for music can appreciate the tap-tap of 


a drummer boy’s drum andcan march farther, longer, and 
better for it. 

As students we should observe the same order of pro- 
cedure. With the savage the physical remains — 
physical ; with us the physical is but the basis to whic 
must be added higher powers which gradually assume 
control. First the flesh, then the blood, last the breath. 
Body, heart, and soul. F 

This trinity of manhood is over-laid by the trinity of 
music: will, thought, feeling ; rhythm, melody, harmony. 

How does this music, the power of which we all recog- 
nize and marvel at, unite with our individual finite selves— 
raising us thereby ? 


Breathing thru the Nostrils, 


“God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and 
man became a living soul.” What powers are there in 
this atmosphere? Are there different powers therein for 
vegetable life—for animal life—for human life—for soul 
life? I don’t know, but I believe there are more than 
oxygen and ether and ozone. There are “withins” and 
“withins”—even inthe air awaiting our investigation and 
discovery. And the moresubtle they are, the higher the 
powers, in all probability. 
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And breathing thru the nostrils, what is there in that ? 
n 


“Breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” The 
nostrils are the gateway to the lungs, the mouth to the 
stomach. 

Have you ever noticed the greedy boy at the children’s 
party, who leaves the scene of gaiety to peep into the din- 
ing room before the doors are opened? Watch him 
flosely and you will observe his breath drawn heavily and 
noisily thru his pouted lips. In fancy he is already eating 
the goodies he sees, and the air he draws in is to heigh- 
ten the illusion. Change that boy’s appetite to the love 
of music or pictures, and as he hears or sees his eyes will 
kindle and his breath will be drawn—not thru the mouth 
but in inspiration thru the nostrils. 

Have you not also noticed that when one is aroused to 
completeness, this breath is always called for—if the emo- 
tionis honestand wholesome the nostrils will be the gate of 
éntrance. For example : a flash of righteous indignation, 


a quickly taken breath, then, “How dare you.” And so 
‘with admiration, with welcome, with compassion. 
This too is the right order of procedure. 1. The con- 


cept. 2. The breath for its maturing. 3. The birth. 
A note sung is a birth. If the coneept were true and 
then well-ripened the birth would come naturally. Too 
,often our song notes are artificial and have to be forced 
out, or they are still-born. 
Rhythm, in music, is built from aunit of time measure- 
ment called the “beat.” The lowest forms of “beat” 
perceptions are physical, self-conscious. The banjo player 
marks time with his heel, and the heel you know is the 
plebeian part of the physical body. A prize fighter posing 
before a crowd of admirersis apt to stand well on his heels 
and accentuate his chin. Well, the banjoist is dominated 
by his heel. If it should suddenly stop, stick in the car- 
pet, his fingers would rest on the strings, his voice cease, 
even his brain would become vacant, until release came 
to the heel, whereupon all would go merrily on. 
The raw recruit for the first time marching under a 
drill sergeant, stamps in a stiff, self-conscious way ; left, 
right ; left, right. The drill sergeant destroys this dom- 
inance of the heel by gradually securing an associate 
action of the ankle, the instep, and the ball of the foot. 
The result is elasticity. Purification, not by elimination 
but by completion. 
So with the voice. Take the tyro in music, at first 
his beat will come to him like a self-conscious jerk of the 
arm or hand. As he advances in his studies he should 
manifest the sense of elasticity mentioned, like the bound 
of.a ball or the turn of a skipping rope. Still progress- 
ing, the “beat” assumes a new dimension, that of the 
within ; the pulse as it may be felt at the wrist. To the 
pomemnaness of the body the forces of the blood have 
been added. The kick has become a heart-beat. Lastly 
there may come to him the slowest “beat” of all and the 
grandest. The “beat” corresponding to the breath, em- 
bracing all the dimensions: the swinging stride, the swirl 
* of the arm, the bound of the pulse ; memories of the past, 
promises of the future; history, destiny ; the “now” of 
the soul. In this brief “now” man may come to feel some 
of the sublimity of his own presence. And, as a ray of 
light may recognize the influence of the flame that feeds 
it, in conterhplation he is lifted up to a faint recognition 
of that “now” of the infinite; “Who was, and is, and 
ever shall be, eternally, J am!” 


The Voice of Love, 


And what is it all for? Not forself but for others; 
others-regarding. Music is the voice of love; but the 
love which music voices is not maudlin sentiment, nor 
gross desire, nor narrow attachment. ; 

“ What’s this dull town to me? 
/ Robin’s not near.” 

Rhapsodies of joy because our Robin is here, or of grief 
because he is away, are demoralizing, in the art sense, to 
a young singer, who -is apt, thereby, to lose perspective ; 

_the proportion of the one to the all: the love of nature, 
“the flowers, the fields, the hills, the sunshine ; the love of lib- 
erty, country, humanity ; and that other, different yet quali- 
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fied by association with them, the love of Robin. What then 
if Robin be not near, even tho seas divide. Sunshine, 
liberty, truth, and love remain. 

Art, like love must be all-embracing. 

A few super-sensitives gathering themselves away from 
the common herd may ripe and rot in their selfish culture, 
This has been proven over and over again. 

Not as the “Tower of Babel,” but with extended base 
like the pyramids enduring for ages, should we build, 
Reaching out a hand on either side; “Come brothers, 
let us go together Godward ! 


we 
The Practical School. II. 


By T. W. Hewes, East Orange, N. J. 


Moral Training. 


Moral training is put first in this examination because 
no matter how well skilled intellect may be, if it be not 
guided by a clean, moral purpose it makes its possessor a 
skilled rascal instead of a skilled benefactor. It is, there- 
fore, of the very first importance to carefully examine the 
cause for low grade results. As a leading cause it is very 
evident that moral training receives less than its propor- 
tionate attention by teachers. Reports, written examin- 
ations, records of attendance and recitations, both in to- 
tals and in percentages, both as units and as combinations; 
are required by law and custom. Consequently, teachers 
give'as much effort as possible to high attainment in these 
particulars, and have little time or opportunity for incul- 
cating integrity of judgment and conduct. 

Physical Conditions. 

Science declares with a loud voice that bad physical 
conditions conduce to low moral attainment. It therefore 
goes without saying that pure air for breathing, is a first 
essential. A second is light which shall not destroy eye- 
sight. Third, furniture of proper height to avoid curv- 
ature of the spine, or deformity of the lower limbs. 
Fourth, a separate seat for each child to provide physical 
comfort and diminish temptation. Fifth, play grounds 
and play periods for relaxation, Sixth, each child to be 
examined by a skilled practitioner for defects of sight or 
hearing at least once each year. 

Moral Rights. 

So much for physical conditions. However, a willing 
school board may have provided all these, and yet small 
benefit be derived. The best machinery must be wisely 
used or results are still bad. The child’s use of furni- 
ture, books and belongings, his care of his personal floor 
space, his conduct toward his fellow pupils and toward his 
teachers, must be regulated, and schooled, day by day, 
hour by hour, in all his varied relations of work and play, 
under a wise, just, and flexible set of regulations. These 
rules must be carefuliy planned not only to restrain excess 
but to develop a keen sense of rightness. The sense of 
the recognition of the rights of others, and a hearty will- 
ingness to accord those rights. 

Sitting Posture. 

This brings the examination of the subject to the point 
of practical application. One of ‘the regulations usually 
made prominent in all schools pretending to orderliness, 
is that of the physical attitude of pupils in their seats. Any 
regulation requiring that pupils sit sharply upright ina fixed 
position demands the pupil’s close mental attention to be 
kept constantly on his position and by so much robs him 
of mental force for his tasks. Any constrained or rigidly 
restrained position for more than a few seconds is detri- 
mental to health and mental action. The teacher, if re- 
quired to observe it would rebel. The author or book- 
keeper, or other desk worker, simply could not perform 
his work under such regulation. 

An erect body, folded arms, or any other specified posi- 
tion for a few seconds, as for example, before dismissal, 
or preceding a class movement is helpful. More than 
that is harmful, and the teacher requiring it should be 
punished. In this, as in all other matters, reason should 
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act, and a comfortable position be permitted. Any posi- 
tion interfering with the rights of others, or any awkward, 
gawky, or ungentlemanly actions, should promptly and 
invariably be demerited. 


Relaxation. 


Physical exercise (calisthenics) in the school-room, 
should be employed for relaxation only. It must of 
necessity be a concert exercise and, therefore, conducted 
with exactitude, but its object mus‘ be, relaxation, not 
drill. There should, therefore, be no records of excellence 
(except in the lowest primary grades), no emulation in its 
performance. No public exhibition merely for exhibition. 
Its period should be very brief and its one object orderly 
relaxation. More than this stands in the way of the fun- 
damental school aim—moral and mental attainment. 


Reason. 


The foregoing are merely examples of the spirit of 
reasonableness which should underlie all regulations of 
conduct. Reason in rules. 
No rule should be made except to accomplish something 
for the training of the moral sense. The prime thought: 
to bring to view the rights of others, coupled with orderly 
conduct. 

Record. 


Having made such reasonable rules, and having really 
accomplished their reasonable application there yet re- 
mains a most important part of the work. Therules and 
their application must not be left to mere passing results. 
They have thus acquired a force that should be stored for 
future influence. Their application should be faithfully 
recorded. This too should be done justly, reasonably, so 
that the record may at any time be amended by the pupil’s 
voluntary action, or the offender becomes hardened. 


Demerit and Credit. 


Let a carefully considered system of demerits be adop- 
ted for all infractions of regulations. Let this system, how- 
ever, be invariably coupled with a specified system of 
credits. Provide each pupil with a deportment card with 
blanks for entering the date and number of demerits re- 
corded against him or her, day by day, and the total of all 
such demerits to date of last entry. The same blanks 
will also serve for entering credits, and the diminished 
total produced thereby. This card to be enclosed in a 
durable envelope and carried by the pupil. 

On the back of the card let the demerit system be fully 
explained, stating the number of demerits to be entered 
for tardiness, inattention, disrespect, littered desk or floor, 
impertinence, insubordination, etc. It should also state 
each 100 demerits sends the pupil to the principal for 
discipline, and that a specified number within a certain 
limit of time expels the pupil. It should also just as 
clearly state that each five days passed without any demer- 
its would expunge ten of the demerits already recorded, 
and thereby reduce total by ten. This credit (or expun- 
ging) record should be entered in red ink to make it prom- 
inent, and call the attention of parents and principals 


sharply to the entry. 
Flexibility. 


This plan, it is evident, provides a way wholly in the pu- 
pil’s power, to expunge any dishonorable record. It there- 
fore removes the hopelessness of any pupil’s deportment 
record, however bad, and enables him to regain lost stand- 
ing with his teachers. It also enables any well behaved 
pupil to quickly remove any unjust record, which a false 
position, or misunderstanding, or malice may have placed 


against his name. 
Demerit Ledger. 


This card is, of course, a transcript or duplicate of the 
permanent record, in book form, kept by the teacher. 
This permanent record is in turn a “Ledger” account of 
the “Demerit Blotter” upon which the various items, 
and the reasons therefore, are entered as the daily work 


progresses. 
Serious Disorder. 


Any serious disorder, requiring the pupil to be sent at . 
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once to the principal would at once advance the demerit 

record to (or beyond) the next 100-record no matter 

where it previously stood, and if serious enough would 

advance it to the expulsion limit, and-the blotter would in 

either case record the occasion of such an advance. 
Progressive Deportment. 

The pupil’s demerit card (deportment card) would not 
be modified in any sense as he passed from grade to grade. 
That is, he would carry his deportment. record whether 
good or bad, with him from each lower grade to the next 
higher. This card record would of course be made con- 
tinuous, by a new card being supplied as often as the old 
one was full, the first entry on the new card being the 
last one on the old card. In case a card were lost, a new 
one would be supplied, beginning with the last entry on 
the Demerit Ledger, under that pupil’s name, which entry 
would, of course, be the duplicate of the last entry on the 


lost card. 
The Teacher. 


Such a system has another side than the pupil’s record. 
The “Demerit Blotter” shows to the principal first, 
which teachers, of the several under his or her direction, 
gave few or many demerits and for what causes. It would 
therefore show if any one teacher were comparably un- 
reasonable in the use of the system. A good disciplin- 
arian would use such a system moderately, but firmly. A 
poor disciplinarian would use it lavishly if careless of her 
own record, or too sparingly if over-careful of her record, 
substituting scolding or fretting for demerits, or letting 
faulty conduct pass unreproved. The “Blotter” would 
therefore in connection with the principal’s observations 
of school work, prove useful in determining the quality 
and peculiarities of each teacher’s efforts, in the first essen- 
tial of a teacher’s work—moral training. 


Primary Department. 


There remains one further consideration of this sub- 
ject: A system of this sort depends, for its effectiveness, 
mainly upon the sense of honor possessed by the pupil. 
This sense, as an effective element, is like all other devel- 
opments, naturally weak in very young children. It may 
exist there as an emotion, but rarely as an effective power 
for discipline. Such a system, therefore, finds its least 
advantage with the very young, and its largest advantage 
in aes approaching the age of manhood and woman- 
hood. 

. In view of this fact a much simpler system, based upon 
the emotional force is more profitably employed in the 
younger primary grades. Such a system deals very ad- 
vantageously with groups of children, and records merits 
only, except in rare cases. 


Star Record. 

Let each row (or tier) of a class constitute a group. 
The teacher explains to the children what is expected of 
them in specified items of conduct. She then numbers 
the rows or tiers of sittings beginning with No. 1 for the 
row next to one side of the room, and numbers consecu- 
tively to the opposite side. She enters those numbers on 
the blackboard, and at the close of each day or week she 
enters a red star for the most orderly row, or for each 
row in which no child has not had to be reproved during 
the day or week. She will especially note, for the pur- 
pose of judgment, the promptness and quietness with 
which the rows obey the signal for attention, and the per- 
fection of attitude and alignment during the few seconds 
of such position ; also the uniformity and quietness with 
which they obey the signal to rise and stand in the aisles, 
the alignment and attitude while standing, and the uni- 
formity and quietness of resuming their sittings. 

With the youngest pupils, these or similar brief (very 
brief) physical exercises given at frequent intervals, will 
form a very large part of the basis for star records. 
Any marked disorder, at any other time, would be reason 
for withholding the red star. 


Refractory Pupils. 
Sometimes even very small children are quite disobedi- 
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ent. Such a child should be given a seat apart from any 
row in a small chair; or one row of sittings may be left 
without. a number, and seated (so far as seated at all) 
with the more disobedient pupils. Individual records of 
these, or the demerit plan would be advisable to guide the 
teacher in sending them to the principal or communicat- 
ing with parents. 
Healthy Rivalry. 


It is found that the children have a lively interest in 
the star records, and the individuals of the groups work 
‘together to win the stars. There naturally rises a lively 
sense of rivalry among the groups, for their records do 
not greatly vary if the teacher is faithful in weeding out 
the most faulty individuals, and restoring reformed cases, 
keeping the groups of as nearly equal numbers as possible; 
and kind and earnest in personal talks with those needing 
such individual aid. 


a 


The Renaissance in Italy. 
By ABBIE J. GANNETT, Mass. 


It is said that the best works of the Italian Renaissance 
_were produced in the early part of the sixteenth century 
—before 1530 or 1540. In those days Rome, not Flor- 
ence, was the center of interest. And the Popes were fore- 
most as patrons of artists and savants—such zealous pat- 
rons were they that one of them threatened to make war 
upon Florence if that city did not give up to His Holiness 
the great Michel Angelo. The possession of an eminent 
artist was then an important matter to a state. 

During this period there was closer adherence to 
classic art than before; partly, perhaps, because the 
Eternal City was rich in monuments of bygone days, 
partly because the works of Vitrurius on ancient archi- 
lecture had been translated into Italian and were regarded 
-as authority to be carefully studied. During this period, 
too, Renaissance architecture began to spread from Rome 
-to other parts of Europe. It was the Golden Age of the 
‘Renaissance. But curiously enough, Rome now, as once 
before, turned northward for her builders. Her great 
architects were nearly all men from Tuscany, of old called 
Etruria. Can you recall what it was the old Romans 
learned of the Etruscans ? 

Pope Julius Il. 

It seems altogether fitting that the most famous ex- 
ample of church architecture of the Renaissance should 
_be—as it is—in Rome. Pope Julius II. was no sooner 
in the pontifical chair than he was seized with the desire 
to build upon the site of the old basilica, San Pietro, a 
church “to surpass anything existing in Europe.” He 
did not live to see this accomplished, for the Cathedral of 
St. Peter was one hundred and fifty years in building ; 


II. 





Fig. 1.—St. Peter’s Cathedral. 


but when completed it did surpass anything and every- 
thing in one way, for it is the largest church in the 
world. And it was begun in the early part of the period 
of which we have just been speaking. 

It is to Bramante that we owe the magnificent con- 
ception. 
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plan of a Greek cross. There were to be four semi- 
circular apses, and over the center he meant to place a 
vast dome with eight smaller ones about it. The semi- 
circular apse and the minor cupolas had not been used in 
the fifteenth century. It was Bramante who brought 
these elements of construction into use once more. When 
he-died his nephew Raphael took the work in hand. Then 
Peruzzi, Antonio di San Gallo, Guilio Romano, Michel 
Angelo and others worked each in his turn. And tho 
with the exception of the last-named artist, who was per- 
haps too great a genius to follow any one, all were in a 
‘very true sense disciples of Bramante, they ventured to 

change his plans as often as they thought best. 





Fig. 2.—The Farnese Palace. 


With so many builders, of course the whole thought of 
no one was fully carried out, and it is not strange if 
the critics find some irregularities in the design. As the 
cathedral stands it is the work of Michel Angelo as 
much as any one man. His plan was more like Bra- 
mante’s than any of the others had been. 

The Master Spirit. 

- Michel Angelo was seventy-two years old when he took 
charge of the building of St. Peter’s and for seventeen 
years he worked, absolutely refusing the offered salary of 
600 crowns. This extract from one of his letters shows 
the spirit in which he worked : 

“Tf I have delayed coming to Florence as | promiseu, 
the promise should have been understood with this con- 
dition, that I would not depart hence until the fabric of 
St. Peter’s was so far advanced as to prevent its being 
spoiled by others, and my design altered; nor to leave 
opportunity for those thieves to return and plunder, as 
has been their custom and isstill their hope. Thus placed 
by Divine Providence I have exerted myself to prevent 
those evils. Being old, withott any one 
about me to whose care I could leave the work, as I serve 
for the love of God, in whom is all my hope, I cannot 


abandon it.” 
St. Peter’s. 


The dome is the crown and glory of St. Peter’s, tho the 
facade added to the cathedral in later times helps to 
diminish its impressiveness when seen from the front. It 
is very nearly as large as that of the cathedral in Flor- 
ence and is considerably higher. Think of standing 
under it and looking up to a vault three hundred and 
thirty-three feet above you! No wonder Michel Angelo 
exclaimed, “I have hung the Pantheoninair.” It is high 
praise of Brunelleschi’s skill that the master acknowledged 
his ability to plan the construction of this dome due to 
his study of the great Florentine’s work. The circular 
fore-court, enclosed by double colonnades makes a noble 
approach to the cathedral. You see a part of it shows in 
the picture. This, with the Egyptian obelisk and the 
fountains, was added in recent times. 

They tell us that within one does not quickly under- 
stand the size of St. Peter’s because there are so few 
divisions and such tall columns. But one who makes 
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many adverse criticisms of this largest of all churches 
ends by saying, “The interior of St. Peter’s approaches 
more nearly to the sublime in architectural effect than 
any other which the hand of man has executed. Its one 
rival is the hall at Karnak.” Mark, it is the interior of 
which Fergusson speaks. For exterior effect nothing 
can match the stately grace and beauty of the Gothic 
spire. 
The Farnese Palace. 


One of the finest examples of the secular architecture 
of the Roman Renaissance is the Farnese Palace (Fig. 2), 
begun in 1580, by Antonio di San Gallo. I am sure you 
will be interested to know that it is built of stone taken 
from the Coliseum. It is no small palace either; it 
measures 192 feet on the front, and 260 feet on the sides. 
A great square court is enclosed. 

Notice the rustic work around the entrance and at the 
corners of the building. Notice the solid plainness of 
the lowest story with its square-headed windows. The 
second story windows have circular and triangular pedi- 
ments alternating and supported by columns. The use 
of columns was more common in Rome than in Florence, 
tho Alberti had begun to use the pilaster somewhat 
there. 

The third story—which, by the way was completed by 
Michel Angelo, has triangular pediments over round- 
arched windows. The cornice is one of the most famous 
in Italy. The effect of the whole is solid, simple, dig- 
nified. 


(To be continued.) 


<< 
The Study of Fish. 


By EDWIN SHEPARD, New Jersey. 


One of the most important and interesting divisions of 
the vertebrates has been much neglected by our teachers. 
No good excuse has ever been offered for this neglect and 
indeed one would be hard to find. I refer to the subject 
of fishes, especially those of the larger and more import- 
ant species which enter so largely into the economy of 
nature. Caterpillars, butterflies, snails, snakes, and 
turtles are all taken up in our courses of study while the 
cod, the most important of all the food fishes, is never 
mentioned. 

Before presenting any particular fish to the class for 
study it is best to call attention to the structure and 
peculiarities of fish in general. For this purpose get 
from the market any small fish, as the perch, bass, or 
white-fish, and draw out from the class the following 
facts : 

It has a bony skeleton. 

. It lives in water. 

. It is cold blooded. 

. It has gills. 

. It has scales. 

. It moves in the water by means of fins. 

7. Fish are propagated by means of eggs or ova, and 
the heart has but one auricle and one ventricle. 

In structure, fish correspond in some respects to the 
quadrupeds. They have the same bony structure and the 
fins are arranged in pairs and correspond to the legs of 
the quadrupeds. 

The fin on the back is called the dorsal, from the Latin 
word dorsum meaning the back. Those just behind 
the gills are called the pectorals from the Latin word 
pectus the breast. From this word pectus we have the 
word pectoral meaning a medicine for the chest and lungs 
as cherry pectoral, etc., etc. The fins just below and on 
the under side are called the ventral fins. The one fur- 
ther back is called the anal fin and the tail is called the 


caudal fin. 
The Cod, 


The cod is a salt water fish found in the Atlantic ocean 
from the Arctic circle to Cape Hatteras. In the north- 
ern Pacific ocean these fish range from Bering sea south 
to Oregonand Japan. They run in immense schools and 
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feed mostly on the ocean ridges near shore. These ridges 
are of a rocky nature, and project up from the general 
level of the ocean bottom. They are called banks. The 
most important banks are the Grand bank, George’s bank, 
and western bank, found off the coast of Newfoundland. 
Many minor banks are found along the coast, among them 
the Cholera banks, situated off Long Island about fifty 
miles from New York bay. The Cholera banks are so 
named from the fact that they were discovered in the 
“cholera year,” 1832. They are much frequented by 
anglers from New York and vicinity. These banks are 
covered with seaweed and contain innumerable shell-fish 
upon which the cod feed. . 

Notice the sharp pointed snout of the cod and you can 
picture him as nosing into the sand and seaweed in search 
of the small clams and crustacea he so loves to feed upon. 
Our cod, however, is a veritable hog, and he eats almost 
anything that comes in his way. On being cut open, the 
stomach is found to contain a large assortment of food, 
such as sea clams, crabs of all kinds and many star and 
other small fishes. 

The writer once saw a cod opened at the Cholera banks 
whose stomach disclosed the following: three calico crabs, 
two star fish, a large sea spider, a good sized eel, and 
several small fish, among them a cunner, a black fish and 
a half digested sculpin. The stomach was full to over- 
flowing and the food was literally running out of the gills. 

In former times, before the naturalist used the hand 
dredge, a favorite place in which to search for rare inver- 
tebrates was the fish stall, and from the stomachs ‘of cod 
have been taken rare shells unknown to science. 








DISTINGUISHING MARKS. 


Of a brown color, mottled. 

Snout pointed with the jaw shutting within the other. 

A well defined barbel underneath the lower jaw. 

Three dorsal fins. Two anal fins. ; 

. A well developed white line running down the entire sides 
from the gills to the tail. 
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Within the fish are found many articles otherwise than 
nutritious, as the following quotation from “American 
Fishes” will show: “A very amusing catalog of such ob- 
jects might be included in this chapter in which would be 
enumerated articles such as scissors, brass oil cans, pota- 
to parings, corn cobs, and the head of arubber doll. The 
finding of finger rings and fragments of oil clothing, to- 
gether with the heel of a boot, inside of a large codfish, 
has suggested the idea that sometimes they swallow the 
fishermen. 

A wedding ring which belonged to Pauline Burnam, an 
English lady who was lost in the steamship “ Anglo-Sax- 
on” wrecked off Chance Cove, N. F., in 1861, was lately 
restored to her relatives by a St. Johns, N. F., fisherman 
who found the ring in the entrails of a cod fish. The 
lucky fisherman received a present of fifty pounds ster- 
ling for restoring the highly prized memento to the lady’s 
son. 

The cod ranges from two to 100 pounds in weight. 
The largest ever known was taken off the northern coast 
of Massachusetts in 1895, and weighed 2114 pounds, but 
cod over seventy-five pounds in weight are seldom taken. 
A two pound cod will measure eighteen inches in length. 
The large cod mentioned above measured a trifle over six 
feet. 

The cod is one of the most prolific of fishes. A twen- 
ty-one pound cod is estimated to contain 2,700,000 eggs, 
while a seventy-five pound cod is known to contain 9,100,- 
000. The approximate number in a fluid quart is 337,000. 
If all these eggs hatched and came to maturity the sea 
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would literally be alive with fish, but millions of them are 
destroyed. The cod egg rises to the surface soon after 
being deposited and is eaten by small fish and sea birds. 


Commercial Importance. 


The cod is the most valuable of all the food fishes of 
North America. Over 600 vessels carrying 7,000 men 
are engaged in the 
trade. The value of 
these vessels is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. 
Besides these fishing 
smacks, there are many 
thousands of small 
boats engaged in the 
trade. Many fish 
pounds are scattered 
along the Jersey coast. 
As much as 40,000 
pounds of fish have 
been caught in one of 
these during a single 
night. The estimated 
value of the cod taken 
during the year 1897 
was $3,000,000 and the 
fish landed from the 
vessels was 100,000,000 
pounds. 

Massachusetts takes 
the leading rank in 
the cod industry, and 
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its pre-eminence is in- 
dicated by a large 
gilded codfish proudly 
displayed in its state 
house. 

Cod are generally 
taken by hand line and 
trawl. The trawl is a long set line with many hooks at- 
tached. The hooks are baited with sea clams, small fish 
and squids, the trawl is anchored at the bottom and lifted 
every few hours to remove the fish. It is an exciting 
time on board the fishing boats, when every one is catch- 
ing cod as fast as they can be hauled in. It may be of 
interest to know the size of hook used and the weight of 


the sinker. The illustration given above represents the 
actual size. 
Sr 
Nature Study in City Streets. II. 
Minerals. 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILson, Philadelphia. 


Probably few cities suggest so emphatically the study 
of the particular limestone called marble as Philadelphia. 
Still limestones are common building materials every- 
ee. And in consequence specimens may easily be ob- 
tained. 

If possible send the class to a nearby building for speci- 
mens, limiting them somewhat in regard to size and 
number. 

When they return ask these questions : 

Is this stone one mineral or is it made up of many ? 
Why do you think so? Careful discussion of these two 
questions and a consequent comparison of the marble with 
a bit of loaf sugar will teach the children that white 
marble is a single mineral, yet that it is made up of 
small shiny particles, crystals in fact. In other words 
its structure is crystalline. 

What is its color ? its luster ? transparency ? weight ? 

Test its hardness with the finger nail, with glass, with 
a knife. How does it compare with mica, feldspar, quartz 


(if these have been studied)? Is it three in the scale of 
hardness. 

Dwell on its softness, for this is one of the two impor- 
tant diagnostic indications of the lime carbonates. 
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The Acid Test. 


The other indication is its behavior with dilute acids, 
This will be the new point in the study of minerals, To 
teach it proceed as follows : 

Procure a small bottle of any dilute acid. Dilute 
hydrochloric acid is commonly used, but strong vinegar 
will serve the purpose. A glass dropping rod is a great 
convenience. Both of these may be procured from a drug 
store for a few cents. 

Tell the children the name of the liquid and ask them 
to watch its effects on the marble. 

Passing rapidly down the aisle touch with the glass rod 
wet with acid each individual piece of marble. 

What happened? Where else have you ever seen “ bub- 
bling”? What caused it ? 

Other questions may be needed to develop the fact that 
this effervescence is caused by an escaping gas. It may 
even be necessary to stop a moment to teach the terms 
gas, liquid, solid. 

Leave them with this question in their minds: Why 
did the acid effervesce ? 

It is not likely that they will be able to find out the 
answer, but an attitude of healthy curiosity on the sub- 
ject will make your future work of explanation easier to 
you and more valuable to them. 

This is the explanation adapted in a way to their un- 
derstanding. 

Marble is composed of a solid, lime, and a gas, carbon 
dioxid. These two are tightly tied together. Any weak 
acid releases the carbon dioxid, which being lighter 
than the acid bubbles thru it and passes out. 

It isa good plan to keep on the desk a small bottle of acid 
and allow the pupils to test various objects for carbonate 
of lime. Ordinary gray limestone, calcite, true chalk 
shells, corals, mother-of-pearl, all respond promptly to the 
test. Blackboard chalk, however, is a composition into 
which real chalk enters not at all. It is made up for the 
most part of lime sulphates, or gypsum. 


, Quicklime. 


Give several of the older and more reliable pupils a piece 
as marble. Ask them to keep it in a stove over night, re- 
moving it with tongs or pincers and allowmhg it to cool 
before bringing it to school. 

Even this comparatively small heat will drive away the 
waters of crystallization and the carbon dioxide, chang- 
ing marble into quicklime. 

What differences in color, texture, hardness, do you 
notice between the marble before and after baking? Be- 
tween dough before and after baking? In each case, 
why? 

This is called quicklime. 

Slaked Lime. 


Place the quicklime in a bottle, pouring warm water 
over it. Let the children observe the greediness with 
which it absorbs the water (it slakes its thirst), and the 
heat generated in so doing. 

For what is slaked lime used ? What else is put with 
it for this purpose ? 

Every child must have observed the making of mortar, 
whitewash and plastering. But by all means take them 
to a mortar bed, if there is any building going on in the 
neighborhood. Let them notice the warmth. Tramps 
have been known to take advantage of this by sleeping 
beside such beds. It would be fatal to fall in, for slaked 
lime is very corroding. 

Plaster has cowhair in addition to the sand. 

From slaked lime is made lime water, used in medicine 
and familiar to all children. Speak of this because later 
in the study of carbon dioxid they will make use of the 
lime water test. 

Marble, quicklime, slaked lime, mortar,—the first and 
last members of this series are comparatively hard, the 
others soft. Why is this? To understand, let us review 
the composition and conditions of manufactures. Marble 
is composed of lime and carbon dioxid. Quicklime is 
marble less water and less carbon dioxid. Slaked lime is 
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quicklime plus water, which amounts to the same thing 
as marble less carbon dioxid. Mortar is slaked lime plus 
sand, 

Is it to the sand alone that its hardness is due? No; 
for, as every one knows, long exposure of the slaked lime, 
even without sand, makes it hard. In point of fact this 
is the key to the riddle. Exposure gives back to the 
mortar something that the marble has. Exposure then 
turns it back into stone. What is this something? The 
answer is simple, carbon dioxid. But the next question 
is more difficult for uninstructed children to answer, viz. 
Where does the carbon dioxid come from ? 

It is always present in the air, for it is one of the pro- 
ducts of all organic breathing whether of plants or of 
animals. 

In my own classes we suspend the work with minerals 
for a couple of lessons in order to secure some knowledge 
of this wonderful gas, thus laying a foundation for intel- 
ligent work in physiology later in the year. 

(To be continued.) 


Our Spring Birds. 
The Bluebird. 


The bluebird is very often the first bird to arrive from 
the South. He is a great favorite with the children, being 
one of the few birds that a great many children really 
know. The bluebird is a little smaller than the robin, be- 
ing six or seven inches long. The plumage of the male 
bird is bright blue and reddish brown. The plumage of 
the female is a lighter blue mixed with brown. The song 
of the bluebird is very soft and sweet. 

Description of Parts, 

The bill is short, curved, sharp, and black. 

The head is bright blue. 

The back is bright blue. 

The breast is reddish brown with white feathers on the 
under gide of the body. 

The wings are blue with black edges. 

The tail is blue. 

The legs are slender and black. 

The toes are black. 

Habits, 


The bluebird builds his nest in hollow trees or poste, 
and may be induced to 
build near our homes 
if boxes are put out 
for him. The nestis . 
made of twigs, grass, 
and hair. The eggs, 
of which there are 
three or four, are light 
blue. The bluebird 
rears two broods in 
the season. The food 
of the bluebird is 
worms, bugs, and in- 
sects. 

The Robin. 

Our American robin 
belongs to the thrush 
family. It is quite a 
different bird from the 
English robin red- 
breast, being much 
larger. Our robin is 
about ten inches long. 
It is one of the earli- 
est birds to return 
from the South, com- 
ing in March or April. 
It stays with us until 
late in the autumn. 

The robin does not 
enjoy much celebrity 
as a songster, yet its 
song is cheerful, 
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sweet, and hearty. It can be taught to imitate the notes 
of other birds, altho it is not naturally a great mnitator, 
Description of Parts, 

The bill is of medium length, curved, strong, ‘a yellow. 

The head is nearly black. 

The back is a dark olive gray. 

The throat is black streaked with white. 

The breast is dull red. 

The wings are brown. 

The tail is black and a little rounded. 

The outer feathers are edged with white. 

The legs and toes are black. 

Habits, 

The nest is sometimes built ina corner of the roof of 
a veranda, or above the door, but oftener on the limb of 
a tree. It is built of twigs, leaves, and grass, lined and 
plastered with mud. It is shaped by the robin’s breast. 
It is a clumsy looking nest and is more a thing of use 
than of beauty. The eggs number from four to 
six and are of a peculiar greenish blue color, commonly 
called robin’s egg blue. 


Red Wing Blackbird. 


In March or in early April the red wing blackbirds re- 
turn in immense flocks and the loud, clear “chree, chree, 
chip, chip, churee!” may be heard from every marsh and 
meadow. The notes may be sharp and not very musical, 
but, when heard from a large flock the sound is not un- 
pleasant, seeming to be a grand chorus of thanksgiving 
for their safe arrival. 

The red wing is not at all well named, for he has red 
shoulders or epaulettes, not red wings. He does not get 
these red epaulettes until the third year. 

The red wing is a little smaller than our robin. The 
general color of the plumage is black. The shoulders are 
red, bordered with brownish yellow. 

Habits, 

The nest is suspended upon a bush or rushes in some 
swampy place. It is made of coarse grass and mud and 
is very skilfully constructed. The red wing is almost as 
good a builder as the Baltimore oriole. 

The eggs number from four to seven. 

They are pale blue with dark purple blotches. 
but one brood reared in a season. 


There is 


~~ 





A Fruit Exhibit at Los Angeles, California, where the National Educational Association 


will meet in July next. 
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The School as a Center of New Motives. 


There always will. be mental inertia, a tendency to 
think the same thoughts. Solomon says in his pessimis- 
tie strain: “The thing that hath been is the thing that 
will be.” But all attempts to better mankind must be 
made on the supposition that man can be made a “new 
creature.” In the school-room it is a great aid to this 
end that studies are taken up instead of the everlasting 
gossip that delays the child for most of his waking hours ; 
there is a certain newness to them that is of itself bene- 
ficial. 

But there is a tendency to allow these to pass beyond 
the stimulating stage ; too often the child feels the things 
we had yesterday we shall have to-day. 

A great part of the art of the teacher consists in his 
ability to give to the work of the school-room an aspect 
of newness. The effect of novelty itself is invigorating. 
Why do people visit Europe? Because the novelty is re- 
freshing and invigorating. To obtain this effect, money 
to the extent of millions is yearly expended. 

Can the school-room become the center of a new life, 
intellectual and emotional? Let us turn back the pages 
of our memories and see. We can recall one figure that 
stands out clear from a dozen that are shady and indis- 
tinct. That year the same studies were pursued, but 
with new zeal and interest. Possibly more was learned, 
but there was at all events an appearance of new motives ; 
life began to have more responsibility. The short phrases 
to “do something,” “to be something,” began to have an 
ethical meaning. How was it, we ask ourselves, that this 
teacher played on the mystic chords of our being? Why 
did the school exercises lose their monotony ? Undoubt- 
edly the short. explanation is, this teacher had the real 
teacher’s skill. That he aimed to arouse new motives is 
also undoubtedly true. And here we leave the subject 
for the present. 

PS 


The Library and School Work. 


The boy or girl who isnot taught to work with library 
books will never, as W. H. Bates suggests in the School 
Review, “learn the use of good English, and never be 
mistaken for a scholar.” Some history and geography 
may be “crammed” from texts, if the teacher has per- 
sistence and can hold the pupil to his work, but 
when we come to language the library is an indispensable 
factor. 

If there is any truth in Carlyle’s statement that the 
true university of these days is a collection of books, then 
our schools must prepare students for this great univer- 
sity. To try to educate without a library is to inculcate 
an egotistic, imaginary independence of books. 

“Only such reference books as the skilful teacher can 
induce the student to consult with profit are essential,” 
continues Mr. Bates. We must have unabridged lexi- 
cons, classical and biographical dictionaries, classical 
and modern atlases, cyclopedias, and such other reference. 
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books as we shall have to replace by and by on account 
of wear. 

The writer emphasizes what is called supplementary 
reading, scholarly but entertaining books along the line 
of our teaching, involving history, biography, mythology, 
geography, science, natural history, etc. These books 
should be adapted to the age and advancement of the 
pupil ; and one who has not tested the matter may be 
surprised at the almost universal adaptation of such 
books written for children. The older and wiser brothers 
and sisters read them “on the sly,” the parents enjoy 
them; often the teacher reads one with pleasure and 
profit. Such books do not have to be “inflicted upon” 
the student, and may be made a chief source of general 
information without trespassing in the least upon his 
time. 

Then there should by all means be books for more 
general reading ; those which are to entertain and at the 
same time cultivate a taste for the best literature. The 
student must acquire the ability to recognize the best 
books and the habit of reading them. This should bea 
field for recreation and pleasure largely, where the taste 
for literature may gradually develop without being for- 
ever haunted with the gaunt specter of examination. 

Even if it were possible to accomplish as much in ed- 
ucation without a library, still the result would be ob- 
tained with greater effort and less satisfaction. Without 
this aid the teacher attains his meager success with far 
greater outlay of strength and vexation of soul than the 
most abundant success requires with this aid. 

No influence of the library is more beneficent than that 
of its unifying power. Our great trouble to-day is to find 
time for the languages, mathematics, history, geography, 
physiology, physics, and the many other sciences and arts 
which are clamoring for admission into our courses. That 
the library may unite all into one symmetrical whole is a 
definite fact. History helps geography and vice versa; 
both aid the languages and the languages aid both. Even 
the sciences and mathematics do not stand entirely aloof. 

Mr. Bates closes his discussion with these words of 
Carlyle : “If we think of it, all that a university or final 
highest school can do for us is still but what the first 
school began doing—teach us to read. We learn to read 
in various languages, in various scierices ; we learn the 
alphabet and letters of all manner of books. But the 
place where we are to get knowledge, even theoretic 
knowledge, is the books themselves.” 

: Sr 


The Teacher’s Qualifications. 


The school inspector goes thru the rooms and hears the 
recitations, observes the teacher’s methods and gauges (if 
he be a man of any weight of character) his mental and 
moral make-up. Which of these ranks the highest in es- 
timating that school-room? Dr. Sheldon is reported to 
have said that he required of character three parts—of 
method knowledge two parts, of scholarship one part. 

A florist puts a plant in a pot to grow, he waters it, al- 
lows the sunshine to fall upon it and puts hi§ trust in the 
forces unseen that lie in the plant and in’ the earth. In 
the case of the child the teacher too counts.on intellectual 
forces that will employ the knowledge he’ presents ; he 
is certain there will be intellectual growth, that the result 
will be an intellectual — but what kind of an intellec- 
tual ‘being ? mit 
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Here is seen the importance of the possession of char- 
acter in the teacher, and that his aim be to cause a deter- 
mination to do right. The inspector, or school board that 
neglects to put forward as the important thing in consid- 
ering the work of the teacher, that his aim is to make 
right doing a chief subject of thought and effort is exer- 
cising poor judgment. What is his aim ? is the first ques- 
tion. Does he understand how to deal with children ? 
the second. What are his attainments ? the third. 

a 
Religion in English Normal Schools. 


A committee from the London school board went be- 
fore the education department to obtain a modification of 
the rules respecting the admission of students to the 
normal schools. Dr. Macnamara, editor of the School- 
master, stated that there were 2280 vacancies in the nor- 
mal schools annually ; of these, 1815 were “residential,” 
that is, these students roomed in the schools, the rest 
being day pupils ; 1202 of the number were in the hands 
of the Established church; 115 were Wesleyan, 110 
Roman Catholic, 388 undenominational. The hardship 
complained of was that the normal schools would take in 
students on a lower standing if members of the Estab- 
lished church, in preference to those of a higher stand- 
ing who came under the head of “undenominational.” A 
clergyman said he was applied to for confirmation by 


those who wanted to get into the normal schools. 
SF 


Death of A. J. Rickoff. 


A noted figure in the educational world lately died in 
Berkeley, California, in the person of Andrew J. Rickoff. 
Readers will remember that an account of his devoted 
wife was given last year on the occasion of her death in 
New York city. It was apparent then that Dr. Rick- 
off was in feeble health, and it was feared he would not 
long be separated from one on whom he had leaned with 
the firmest affection for many years. 





More is done every year to make Arbor day interesting 
and educative. Our Creator planted trees ; man has felt 
it to be his duty to cut them down. But they were planted 
for something else than fuel. Remember Arbor day. 





A great deal of pedagogical wisdom may be extracted 
from genuine sayings of children. The difficulty is to get 
this sort of material unadulterated, using the term una- 
dulterated in, the orthodox dictionary sense, as well as in 
& facetious way. For the general run of children’s say- 


ings shows too much the mind and hand of the adult in 


them, and this renders them absolutely worthless. If 
teachers would state the bright sayings of their little ones 
in exactly the words in which they were given and then 
send this material, to the editor of this magazine they 
would aid an important work now under way. 





In an item nine lines long the editor of the Educational 
Review “apologizes” for his uncalled for and unjust attack 
upon President Joseph J. Little, of the New York city board 
of education. He says the “reference” to Mr Little is 
“obviously jocular”—tho the editor meant what he said. 
One is forcibly reminded of the story of the Congrega- 
tional minister who on being called upon to retract some 
offensive remarks in one of his sermons, made this apology : 
“For whatever in my last sermon I said to which I do not 
now heartily and sincerely subscribe, I hereby tender my 
humble apology.” 
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Present Day History. 


The Future of Spain. 


Thinking Spaniards are arriving at the conclusion that 
it is better to look toward the future than to spend 
time in yain regrets over their unfortunate past. Hence 
the scheme by the parliamentary majority to fasten the 
responsibility for Spain’s losses will be quietly dropped. 
Still the outlook for the future is not a hopeful one. 
The Carlists threaten a revolt, but this is not the most 
serious danger ; it is the lack of money. The fact that 
the interest on the national debt is $120,000,000, annually 
and the revenues are only $150,000,000 shows how poor 
Spain is. : 

Here is where Great Britain may figure largely in 
Spain’s future. Great Britain would like to obtain more 
control over the Mediterranean, and hence the command 
of southern Spain and northern Africa would be valuable. 
Furthermore Great Britain has the money to pay for it 
and Spain needs money badly. Will Spain sell? If any 
nation can prevent Spain from making such a deal it is 
France, to whom Spain is indebted for substantial aid. 


Aguinaldo’s Forces Dispersing. 


Many of the natives who fled from the territory between 
Manila and Malolos are now returning under flags of 
truce, and seeking the protection of the Americans. 
Gen. MacArthur guarantees them protection, but is 
guarding carefully against treachery. Itis believed that 
Aguinaldo’s forces are badly scattered, and that he will 
not again be able to make a show of resistance. 


The Czar and the Peace Conference. 


Painful rumors are abroad as to the health of the czar 
of Russia. It is asserted that he does not bear the full 
weight of the burdens of the state, and this is undoubt- 
edly true, as important documents are signed by his uncle, 
the Grand Duke Michael. How much this retirement 
from affairs may be due to ill health and how much to — 
court intrigues against him on account of his liberal ideas, 
it is of course impossible to tell. 

It is certain that the czar is not as absolute as people 
have been in the habit of thinking. He cannot resist the 
the Panslavic influences at his court. To these is due 
the recent attempts to Russify Finland ; that is to bring 
that country under the influence of Russian militarism. 
In this, Finland has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. If the czar rules, then it is claimed, in the light of 
Finland’s experience, his recent peace message to the na- 
tions is worthless; if he does notrule it is also worthless, 
because he is powerless to make his ministers act in ac- 
cordance with it. The peace conference will be held at 
the Hague May 18. 


The Unrest in Bulgaria. 


The whole of southeastern Europe now appears to be 
in a ferment. A collision recently took place between 
Turkish and Bulgarian frontier guards at Kozyl-Ageb, a 
strategic point for Turkey if she wishes to send troops 
into Bulgaria. The Bulgarians are drilling and the 
Turks are pouring troops into the disturbed districts. 
The Turks believe that the Bulgarians are responsible 
for the state of feverish unrest in Macedonia. It may be 
added that trouble has been brewing in the Balkans ever 
since the recent war between Turkey and Greece, and 
more particularly since the settlement of the Cretan 
question. 


A Cry for Greater Germany. 


The intention of Germany not to interfere in the Phil- 
ippines and not to seek acquisitions in-'South America and 
Asia Minor, at least for the present, seems to have a 
deeper meaning than is generally given to it. The ex- 
planation is found in the condition of affairs in the 
Austrian empire, which shows signs of breaking up much 
earlier than was expected. The cry of the Austrian 
Germans now is “Greater Germany,” by which they 
mean that Germany should fall heir to a large part of 
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the empire of Austria-Hungary. They make no secret 
of their wish during the discussions in the Austrian 
parliament. 

SI 


The Busy World. 


Siaty Millions of Dollars.—This amount is at present 
in the old mint at Philadelphia and will be transferred to 
the new building. The wagons carrying the money will 
be guarded by soldiers. For each of these dollars a cer- 
tificate is held by some one. 


Railroad Schools—More than 218,000 men have at- 
tended the schools for learning how to operate the air 
brake on cars and have received certificates. A car is 
fitted up and travels from place to place, and gathers in 
men who see the operation, help work it, and are then 
examined. Those that work in signal towers are also 
examined. Almost all who work on railroads learn 


telegraphy. ; 
Winter in the Klondike.—The sun disappeared December 


5, and reappeared January 7. Wood is $15 to $35 per 
cord. In April it is light all night and all day. 


Rapid Transit in New York.—After years of talk about 
an underground rapid transit system for New York city, 
the project bids fair to be carried out soon. Not-long 
since the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, owning 
a vast system of surface lines, offered to build the under- 
ground road under certain conditions, and this has brought 
another bidder, the Manhattan Elevated Railway Com- 
pany, into the field. The company that offers the best 
terms, so far as transfers and other advantages are con- 
cerned, should be allowed to build the road. 


The Cuban Telegraph Completed.—The Overland tele- 
graph lines connecting Havana with Santiago have been 
completed, thus placing the commanding general in 
communication with all the important towns of the island. 
The trunk line extends from Pinar del Rio thru the center 
of Cuba to Baracoa, the extreme eastern ports. Nine 
lines, north and south, cross the trunk line. 


Wages Advanced in Cotton Mills—The cotton mills 
generally in New England have advanced the wages of 
their employees to the point from which they were reduced 
in the early part of 1898. The resteration directly af- 
fects from 130,000 to 140,000 persons, employed by more 
than 120 corporations. 


Exploring Ellesmere Land.—Mr. Robert Stein, of the U. 
S. Geological Survey plans to explore the triangular tract 
of land between Greenland and the Parry archipelago, 
sometimes called Grinnell land. He will land at Cape 
Sabine to spend the winter and begin work in the spring. 
It is said that Eskimos live here. 


Rabbit Fencesin Australia.—The rabbit was brought from 
England and has multiplied until it is a great pest. Eight 
and a half million rabbit skins are sent to Europe annu- 
ally, but the animal still abounds. Efforts have been 
made to get rid of them but in vain. Now it is proposed 
that a rabbit proof fence be built around New South Wales. 


Wireless Telegraphy.—Prof. Hertz, of Carlsruhe, dis- 
covered that when an electric spark jumps from one 
electrode to another magnetic waves are produced that 
move with the velocity of light and are like light waves 
except that they are longer. These waves may be re- 
flected in a mirror and directed. Mr. Marconi has found 
that by this means he can send messages across the 
English channel, a distance of thirty-two miles. He has 
a Morse apparatus that when the key is pressed down 
produces 2 spark. 

From this a wire runs down into the earth, and a 
second one up a pole. The receiving station has a pole 
with a wire on it. Now, by pressing the key a spark is 
produced at the end of the pole which goes to the wire on 
the receiving pole and affects a Morse apparatus there. 
About fifteen words per minute can be sent. The system 
is to be tested in this country. 
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American Child-Lore. 


The old nursery rhymes and jingles, children’s playing 
games, etc., which have been current in baby-land for 
hundreds of years, have, like every other kind of folk- 
lore, been subject to all sorts of variants or corruptions, 
and the standard text always cited in disputed readings 
is that of Halliwell—an English authority. 

But our own distinctly developing national character- 
istics, local influence, and the cosmopolitan admixtures in 
American life, have had their effect upon these classics 
of the nursery, and not only has a whole group of dis- 
tinctively American variants grewn up, but a very great 
number of fresh additions to nursery and child-lore have 
been made since the first Mother Goose was reprinted in 
this country. 

A number of friends all over the states are helping in 
the collection of new material of this kind, and if any of 
your readers are sufficiently interested in the subject to 
take the trouble to write down any of the nursery rhymes 
and jingles with which they may be familiar and send 
them to me, especially those they know to be local or 
distinctly American, they may help to bring to light much 
that would otherwise escape, and will aid in the most 
interesting work of showing how far America has gone 
in the direction of evolving a National Nursery Litera- 
ture of its own. Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES WELSH. 

67 Wyman street, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


al 
Points on Discipline. 


There are comparatively few principles which are really 
guides for us in discipline. The reason is, I suppose, that 
child nature is as yet little understood. A sunny, cheer- 
ful, happy spirit wins children’s hearts more surely than 
words. Such a spirit is sure to awaken cheerfulness and 
happiness in return. 

Dr. E. E. White says that if he had the power to make 
one law for governing American schools, and only one, 
and this a single sentence—a law to be written over every 
school-room door—he would have little difficulty in deter- 
mining what it should be. It would be in about these 
words : “No man or woman shall enter here as a teacher 
whose character and life are not fit models for the young 
to copy.” 

A school properly employed is easily controlled and 
when properly controlled, it isa school of progress and 
profit. It is the fruit of idle moments which yields dis- 
order. Never let one moment pass in a school-room, with- 
out each pupil being provided with some profitable em- 
ployment. 

Ambition and self-reliance go hand in hand. The over 
helped student does not aspire, nor does the discouraged 
one. Do not reprove those who try, but fail,—rather 
commend them for the efforts they have made. 

Cheer the slow pupil on to quicker ways; encourage 








him with gentleness and sympathy, and, by encouraging, 


give him faith in himself, and strength to do what was 
seemingly hard. 

The discipline should not be confined to the school-room 
only. Get the co-operation of the pupils, and extend it to 
the play ground and all school belongings. If possible, 
devote some of your time to play-ground pleasures. At 
recess, it is, that all the plans are matured to make 
trouble. 

Let us develop strength by making tasks easy, and 
when discouraged, turn to the words of Longfellew who 
says :— 

“Sorely tried and sorely tempted, 
Often baffled and defeated, 
In the tasks to be completed, 
He by toil and self denial, 
To the highest shall attain.” . 


Towa. LILLIAN HALLADAY. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Forty Years a Teacher. 


ExErer, N. H.—Prof. gs Longfellow Cilley, the old- 
est teacher in the service of Phillips Exeter academy is dead. 
He was elected to the professorship of Latin and Greek in 
1858 and speedily gained a popularity among students and 
fellow teochten which he maintamed thru all his career. He 
was one of the kindliest of men as well as a fine scholar. 


The Higher Side of Child Study. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Mothers’ Club of this city recently 
listened to an address by Mr. John S. Clark, of Boston, upon 
“Child Study from the Parents’ Point of View.” Mr. Clark 
expressed the opinion that while a great deal of good has al- 
ready been done by the child study movement, more will result 
when the attention of students is fixed less upon the merely 
pec phenomena of child life. These researches into 

irections in which definite facts can be collected are all right, 
but much more might be profitably made of the study of 
children’s imaginations and the traceable effect of these admir- 
ations upon conduct and character. 

A strong plea was also made to make better use of the spir- 
itual unfolding and development that comes during the years 
of adolescence. Every revivalist, every religious enthusiast 
has recognized this opportunity and utilized it for deepening 
and strengthening the religious life of the individual. Educa- 
tors have only begun to realize the possibilities along this line. 














Simmons College. 


Boston, Mass.—The new college for the technical educa- 
tion of women is likely soon to be started. Legal steps are be- 
ing taken to hasten the settlement of the list of incorporators 
and to secure the employment of the funds which for nearly 
thirty years have been accruing. The entire value of the prop- 
erty is now aboyt $2,000,000, and the limit which the corpora- 
tion can hold under the bill that recently passed the legislature 
is $4,000,000. Most of the incorporators are anxious that the 
institution be started immediately. 


“Artistic Boston. 


Boston, Mass.—-The eighth and last of Mr. James Freder- 
ick Hopkins’ lectutes before the teachers of Boston, was de- 
livered on March 17. It dealt with the problem of municipal 
beauty. A town is made beautiful, said Mr. Hopkins, only by the 
conscious efforts of its inhabitants. Beauty of position is all 
right, but in the last analysis a community will be just so at- 
tractive as it chooses to make itself. 

That Boston has improved is shown by the fact that in the 
old days the Hancock mansion was torn down and only the 
most strenuous efforts of a few citizens saved the Old South. 
Now any relic of the past is most zealously guarded. The Bul- 
finch front is still on the State house and Faneuil hall is 
watched over with loving care. 

Not only are the monuments of antiquity preserved, but 
artistic work of the highest importance exerts its refining in- 
fluence in the streets and parks. Such sculpture as the Sake 
7 O’Reilly memorial in the Fenway or French’s “ Death 
and the Sculptor” at Forest Hills deserves the highest com- 
mendation. If not as great as the best it is as sincere. With 
its magnificant park system, Boston has an oportunity to be- 
come one of the beautiful communities of the world. 


The Bible Question Again. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—The school board has been stirred u 
by a communication from the Men’s Association of the Broad- 
way Congregational church concerning alleged neglect of the 
Bible in the public schools of the city. The law requires that 
the Bible shall be read. An investigation was at once made by 
Supt. Southworth, who discovered that of 203 teachers who 
were supposed to give Biblical readings, 202 conformed to the 
law in some fashion or other. With some few the duty was 
—— in an apparently perfunctory way, but in most cases 

oth the spirit and the letter of the law appeared to be fulfilled. 
In 96 classes there was singing of hymns as well as reading. 
Under the circumstances the interference of the Men’s Union 
appeared to be uncalled for. . : 


New Fields for Teachers. 


WasuincrTon, D. C.—It is said that there will for some time 
be considerable demand for teachers in Porto Rico and Cuba 
and later perhaps in the Philippines. The government is 
anxious to avoid anything that savors of a, ag domination 
and for most branches of its service will prefer the natives, but 
so limited is the supply of competent native teachers that a 
large importation will be necessary. Heretofore there has 
been no popular education worthy the name in the Spanish col- 
onies. The children of the rich have been taught by tutors and 
Soviccte at orin se gabe ge od the ap have gone untaught. 

ervice in such a field is not likely to be easy or agreeable but 
to teachers imbued with a little of the missionary spirit, it may 
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prove to be attractiye. Persons willing and competent to un 
dertake this work are urged to correspond with the military 
officers now in charge of affairs in the islands. 


New Jersey Child-Study Association. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The first session of the new State Associa- 
tion for the Study of Children and Youth was held at Newark, 
Saturday, March 11, in the new high school building. The 
association enrolled 110 members, chiefly from the teacher of 
the state. The question as to the desirability of such a society 
had been taken up by the State Teachers’ Association two 
years before, and the child study committee at the December 
meeting in 1898 ih og favorabiy upon theplan. Acting upon 
the instructions of a general conference in Trenton at that time, 
this committee prepared a program and called the first meeting. 

The program was as follows: Address by the president of 
the child study coumittee, Miss Lillie A. Williams, state normal 
school; One Line of Practical Work as carried out in Passaic, 
Supt. F. E, Spee Passaic: Children’s Ideas of Beauty, 
Miss Emma L. Gifford, Passaic; Sense Tests, Supt. A. Dun- 
can Yocum, Miliville; Mothers’ Clubs and Child Study, Mrs. 
Louise Beecher Chancellor, Bloomfield; Youth Study in the 
High School, Supt. C. B. Gilbert, Newark, Prin. L. E. Laaler, 
East Orange. Five minutes for questions and discussion were 
allowed after each paper. 

In the afternoon an address was given by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark university, the remainder of the ses- 
sion being devoted to organization and election of officers. 

The papers by Miss Gifford, Supt. Yocum, and Mrs. Chan- 
cellor and accounts of the address by Miss Williams, Supt. 
Gilbert, Prin. Rowley, and Pres. Hall will be published in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The following officers were elected upon the report of the 
nominating committee of which Prin. Rowley, of the East 
Orange high school, was chairman: President, F. E. Spauld- 
ing, Ph.D., Passaic; vice-president, Ada Van Stone Harris, 
Newark; corresponding secretary and treasurer, Sput. A. 
Duncan Yocum, Millville; recording secretary and editor, 
Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, Bloomfield; executive committee, 
the officers, ex-officio, and Mary E. Coffin, of the Asbury Park 
high school, Grace A. Wood, of the state normal school, and 
Supt. Marcellus Oakey, of Belleville. 

constitution was adopted as recommended by the State 
Teachers’ Association committee. The president’s term is one 
year, and that of each secretary two years. The president will 
appoint a committee on extension, consisting of not less than 
eleven members. . 

The association, after adopting the constitution, elected the 
following persons honorary vice-presidents and life members: 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Clarke university, Worcester, Mass.; 
Lillis A. Williams, state normal school, Trenton; Hon. James 
L.. Hayes, president of the New Jersey state board of educa- 
tion; Hon. Chas. J. Baxter, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Dr. James M. Green, principal of the state nor- 
mal and model schools, Trenton. 

The following sections of the constitution are added as of 
special interest to members of similar associations. 

Art. I.—Name and Purpose. 

Sect. 1. The name of this association is the New Jersey As- 
for the Study of Children and Youth. 

Sect. 2. The purpose of the association is to promote the 
study of the mental, moral and physical characteristics of 
childhood and youth, to disseminate knowledge of the facts of 
childhood and adolescence, to prepare arid publish question- 
naires, syllabi, statistics, monographs, and articles upon these 
subjects, to bring the students of children and youth together 
in public meetings, and to advance the cause of education. 

Are. II.—Membership. 

Any person, lady or gentleman, is eligible to membership ia. 
this association upon payment of annual dues of fifty cents in 
advance. Every member will receive a copy of all the associa- 
tion’s publications. / 


The New Jersey Retirement Fund. 

TRENTON, N. J.—No person now teaching in New Jersey has 
to join the retirement fund. Membership is a matter of choice. 
But after ger i I, 1899, all persons newly elected to teach in 
the schools of the state will be compelled to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of fund membership. The law provides 
that members of five years’ standing, or more, who retire from 
the profession of teaching in the state, are entitled to get back 
one-half of all they have paid ia. The deduction of one per 
cent. for one month is so small as not to inflict hardship ; yet 
the fund, as it stands, has an income of $13,000, and it is esti- 
mated that under the new regulations the income will be at 
least $30,000. At present thirteen teachers are on the retire- 
ment list with an average annuity of $33a,70. 


University Students in Japan. 

The calendar of the Tokyo Imperial university for 1897-98, 
which is printed in English, shows a total of 2,239 students. 
These were distributed as follows: university, 177; college of 
law, 744; college of medicine, Fs college of en ee 3865 
college of literature, 279; college of science, 105; college o 
agriculture, 235: There are go professors. and 41 assistant pro-. 
fessors. The library contains about 223,009 volumes. 








New York City. 


The Little Libel Suit. 


The preliminaries of the libel suit brought by Mr. J. J. Little, 
president of the school board, against Mr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler came off on April 3d. The counsel for the defense 
asked permission to inspect the minutes of the grand jury 
which indicted the three publishers for libel. The defendants 
were not in court, being represented by J. D. Lindsay and J. 
B. Pine. The opening shot was aclaim that the grand jur 
must have been presented with something more distinctly 1.bel- 
ous than the article inthe Educational Review that originally 
caused the trouble, for that article contained no grounds for an 
action of criminal libel. Evidently the grand jury must have 
had further evidence to warrant it in finding such an indictment. 

Judge Cowing accepted the request and said he would take 
a week to decide if it could be granted. 


Prof. Whicher Appointed. 


Prof. George M. Whicher has been appointed to the chair 
of Greek and Latin in the college of the City of New York, in 
place of Prof. Arthur H. Dundon lately deceased. Prof. 
Whicher has for some years taught at Packer institute in 
Brooklyn. He is the author of several text-books and has done 
considerable literary work. 


The Principalship of the Commercial School. . 


The two candidates most prominently mentioned in con- 
nection with the principalship of the commercial high school 
are Edward J. Goodwin, principal of the mixed high school, 
and Edward A. Page, of public school 77. It is regarded as 
possible that Mr. Goodwin may be put in charge of the com- 
mercial courses, for which he is said to have an especial apti- 
tude, and that Mr Page may succeed to the principalship of 
the‘classical high school left vacant by the transfer. 

In general there is great difficulty in finding suitable teachers 
for the school proposed. People with a good knowledge of 
business law, banking and international commerce are, aS a 
rule, unfamiliar with the practical work of teaching, even if the 
salaries offered were sufficient to attract them. Commissioner 
O’Brien has announced that in the selection of teachers prefer- 
ence will be given, within the limits of merit, to New York 
people. The local corps will have first choice. 


Another Conference. 


An important conference on the salary question met at the 
executive chamber, Albany, on April 3. Gov. Roosevelt read 
a communication from Supt. Maxwell, in which his reasons for 
dissenting from the teachers’ amendments were clearly put. 

Supt. Maxwell’s objectiors were briefly these: 

(1) The same salary should not be paid for all grades of 
work Itis worth more money to teach classes in the seventh 
and eighth years than in the first six years. 

(2) The method proposed for determining whether a teacher’s 
work is good or bad will throw too much power into the hands 
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of the principal. Principals differ very widely in their stand- 
ards. Some will regard very poor teaching as meritorious sim- 
ply because the discipline is good. 

(3) There is good reason to suppose that the proposed amend- 
ments are unconstitutional. 

Supt. Jasper, who was present, said that of the 6,000 teachers 
in Manhattan and Bronx he did not believe one per cent. fav- 
ored the Maxwell amendments. 


Art Exhibitions, 


There are a great many pictures tosee during April. Besides 
the Society of American Artists which is holding its exhibition 
at 215 W. 57th street, there is the Academy exhibition on 23rd 
street, the Society of Landscape Painters at the American Art 
Galleries, and the exhibitions of ten leading impressionists at 
Durand-Ruel’s. 


For the Paris Exposition. 


Plans are on foot to secure adisplay of New York school 
work at the next world’s fair. A resolution has been offered 
the central board of education recommending that $5,000 be 
appropriated for exhibition purposes. The French government 
has already sent out invitations to several cities ot the United 
States, explaining the conditions of exhibiting. The official 
classification of the exhibits is as follows: 

1. Elementary education including kindergartens ; 2. Secondary 
education ;3. Higker education, including universities, profes- 
sional schools, and scientific associations ; 4. Education in the 
fine arts ; 5. Education in agriculture ;6. Industrial and commer- 
cial education. 


The Normal College Bazar. 


An Easter Bazar in aid of the Normal College Alumne 
Settlement, was held, at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 7 and 8. 
A novel feature was the wild flower exhibit under the direction 
of Mrs. John Northrup, the botanist. There was a book table 
with attractive items in charge of Miss Helen Cone, Mrs. Abby 
Sage Richardson, Mrs. Bronson Howard, Miss Mary Proctor 
and Mrs. H. O. Dillenbaugh. At another booth was|tobacco 
= all its stages from the green article to the manufactured pro- 

uct. 7 
The Schoolmasters’ Association. 


The regular monthly meeting will be held on Saturday, April 
8, at 10:30 A. M., in the Brearley school, 17 West 44th street. 
Prof. A. T. Hadley, of Yale, will address the association on 
* The Elementary Study of Political Science.” 


The Parents’ League of Brooklyn. 


The various parents’ associations of the borough, numbering 
now about twenty, have coalesced into the Parents’ League. 
This will exist as an organization for the purpose of bringing 
parents into a closer relationship with the public school teach- 
ers and establishing a co-operative work in the interests of pu- 
pils. Mrs, George Weightman is president; Mrs. G. A. Evans, 
vice-president ; Mrs. J. A. Whitcomb, secretary; Mrs. J. A. 
Campbell, treasurer. 
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Chicago. 


A School of Psychology. 


A school of psychology opened in Handel hall, on Monday. 
April 3, under the auspices of the Chicago Kindergarten col- 
lege which numbered among its lecturers many of the leading 
authorities on child study. Prof. Denton J. Snider, head ot 
the department of psychology in the Kindergarten college, had 
charge of the school, which took the place of the Annual Liter- 
ary school. The object, as stated in the announcements sent 
out, was “to bring together leaders in psychological thought, 
holding varying and even contrary views, so as to obtain the 
results arrived at by each, that a broader outlook may be gained 
for future study and observation.” 

The program of lectures, which were delivered each after- 
noon and evening, was as jollows: ‘“‘The Education of the 
Heart,” Dr. G. Stanley Hall; ‘How Symbolic Thinking Grows 
into Logical Thinking,” Dr. W. T. Harris; “Psychological 
Methods,” Prof. Hugo Munsterberg; * From F auieenaaaa to 
Accessory in Education,” Dr. Hall; ‘“ How Imitation Grows 
into Originality and Freedom,” Dr. Harris; “ Relation of Mind 
and Brain,” Prof. Munsterberg; ‘“‘ Needed Modifications in 
the Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten,” Dr. Hall; 
“Play and Imagination in Relation to Early Education,” Dr. 
John Dewey; ‘“ Freedom in the Education of To-day,” Denton 
J. Snyder; “ How to Educate the Feelings and the Emotions 
thru the Intellect and the Will,” Dr. Harris. 

Supt. Andrews took an active part in the discussions of the 
lectures. Dr, Andrews was enthusiastic over the course mapped 
out. ‘ While I cannot compel the Chicago school teacters to 
attend,” he said, “I wish it were possible for every one of them 
to hear the whole course. I want as many of them as can to 
come. The lecturers will bring matter of inestimable value to 
the teachers.” 


The Kindergarten. 


It was long ago decided that the Chicago board of education 
was running kindergartens in the public schools without legal 
authority. So at the election on mye 4 the question was sub- 
mitted to the voters of the city to decide whether such author- 
ity should be given. Mrs Isabelle O’Keeffe, chairman of the 
kindergarten committee of the board was active in electioneer- 
ing for the proposition. 

Asst.-Supt Boyer, being asked what would be done if the 
voters decided against the change, said: “There are now 
eighty-four kindergartens in the public schools. They have 
proved such a success that they. are well-nigh a necessity, and 
if the legal consent is reiused we will find some other way of 
are them. We would not be allowed to discontinue 
them. 


North Central Association. 


Immediately preceding the school of psychology there was in 
session in Chicago another convention of distinguished educa- 
tors,—the North Central Association of Colleges and Seceuad- 
ary Schools. This met at the Auditorium hotel March 31 and 
April 1. The chief matters before this convention were a set 
of resolutions favoring commercial high schools and a course 
of commerce in the colleges, and enlarged manual training de- 
partments. The position of the association regarding the or- 

anization of school boards was defined in a resolution declar- 
ing that the functions of the board should be legislative, and 
that all matters pertaining to the curriculum should be in the 
hands ol the superintendent. The superintendent should also 
a all disciplinary measures and be responsible for his 
subordinates. The principal speakers were Pres. Draper, of 
the University of I!linois, Edmund James, and Dr. Andrews. 

The resolution on commercial course was directly in line 
with a matter\that has been agitated for some time by Volney 
W. Foster, a prominent business man of Chicage, and by the 
National Business League. This is a scheme to have accred- 
ited commercial representatives from this country sent all over 
the globe, in exchange for similar representatives from other 
nations who come te this country. The plan is advocated by 
Mr. Foster as a means of finding employment for the thousands 
of young men who finish their educations and have nothing to 
do next. He thinks that they should be commercially trained 
as well as given a general literary training. 


Vacation Schools. 


A meeting of the vacation school board was held March Is, 
at which it was stated that there was $3.400 in the treasury for 
Accordingly it 


| was decided to conduct four of these summer schools for the 


oor children. 


They will be in charge of ir, ag 1 ¥, 
arby, Edith Nelson, Harry Keeler, and Elizabet 


Adams. 


: W.P. Beeching was appointed director of field study and O. 


' J. Milliken superintendent. 


Jane Addams, Dr. Bamberger, 
and O. J. Milliken were made acommittee to take charge of the 


work, | 
An invitation was recently sent to Miss G. E. Mathews, of 


| the Audubon school, to come to Milwaukee this summer and 
| arrange the work for a new vacation school to be started there. 
. Itwas mg owing to Miss Mathews that the schools were so 


successful in Chicago when first started. She had charge of 
the department of nature study in the first school,-and was the 
guiding spirit in the enterprise, at the time when it was an ex- 
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riment provided for by the generosity of Miss Mary Mc- 
owell.. She has not yet announced her decision with regard 
to the Milwaukee invitation. 


Federation Election. 


At the election of officers of the Grade Teachers’ Federation, 
on March 23, Miss Catherine Goggin, of the espe school, was 
made president after a bitter campaign. er majority was 
overwhelming, as she received 1,700 out of the 2,200 votes cast. 


For a New Building. 


A petition recently filed for a new building for the English 
High and Manual Training school calls attention to the fact 
that this school is still occupying its temporary quarters in an 
old factory building, with accommodations for but 432 pupils. 
There are 520 now in attendance. LM 


GF 
Briefer Items of Real Interest. 


Buston, Mass.—The “ milli tax” school bill is again before 
the legislature. It provides for a tax of one mill upon one 
dollar of all taxable property in the state, to be distributed to 
the cities and towns in proportion to the average attendance in 
the public schools for the preceding school year. 


The New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Newark April 28-29. The officers are: President, Wil- 
liam R. Wright; vice-president, B. C. Gregory; secretary, 
Margaret Coult; treasurer, H.C. Krebs; chairman executive 
committee, Dr. James M. Green. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Supt. Andrews has declared himself in favor 
of manual training for girls. The object of the education of 
the hand is not, he asserts, to enable children to earn their liv- 
ing at a trade, but to give them the benefit of the training. 


Los ANGELES.CAL.—It has been decided to hold an Indian 
School Serv ce Institute at the coming meeting of the N. E. A. 
This will be devoted mainly to practical work and round table 
discussions, 


Woburn, Mass.—A great many complaints have come to 
the local sehool committee that the children in the upper grades, 
who have Latin, algebra, and geometry are being overworked, 
The newspapers have made a great deal of the complaints and 
itis expected that the school committee will give the matter 
consideration at its next meeting 


St. PAUL, MINN. Twelve of the county superintendents of 
Minnesota at the present time are women. Miss Gertrude C. 
Ellis, who has served in this capacity for the longest time of 
the twelve was elected to her present position in 1891. 


BROOKLINE, MAss.—The Brookline Education ey 
listened on April 4 to a lecture on “Liquid Air” by Prof. W. 
C. Peckham, of New York. As the experiments performed 
had not been previous given in New England, a large audience 
was attracted. : 


CANTON, O.—Supt. L. W. Day, one of the foremost educa- 
tors of this state, is dead. He was at one time superintendent 
in Cleveland where he was responsible for changes that brought 
the schools ot that city to a high degree of excellence. A sound 
schoiar, an indefatigable worker and a perfect gentleman, he 
will long be remembered. Artistic Boston. 


The Chicago Public School association, uncapitalized, has 
been granted articles of incorporation. The objects of the asso- 
ciation are (1) to study the problems of education; (2) to sug- 
gest and aid in improvements ; (3) to secure the appointment of 
the best qualified men and women. x # 


BRUNSWICK, ME.—According to his annual report, Pres. 
Hyde, of Bowdoin college, is verymuch pleased with the double 
system of instruction that has for some time been in operation 
there. The system is one under which the members of the 
faculty lecture as was done formerly, but the work of drilling 
and enforcing instruction is in the hands of a number of young 
tutors. These latter prepare the students in smali groups of 
not more than three or four at a time for the work of the pro- 
fessors. The plan appears to be working admirably. 


CuicaGo, ILu.—For exhibition in the public schools of this 
city Miss Blanch Ostertag has designed a large poster which 
represents the reading of the Declaration of Independence 


‘ before the American army in New York, July 9, 1776. Asa 


work of art it 1s said to be very strong and direct. 


The New York Trade school held its commencment exer- 
cises on April 4. Two gold medals were _ to the best 
pupils in the class in steam fitting. At the close of the term a 
severe examination is held and the results of this test are 
averaged with each puptl’s.standing for regularity and profi- 
ciency. 

A great number of applications are coming infrom Cuba and 
Puerto Rico for allotment to the educational institutions of the. 
United States. The Cuban Educational Association has taken 
rooms at 289 Fourth avenué and is doing its best to excite in- 
terest in the work. : 
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National Gducational Association at Los Angeles, 
; July 11 to 14, 1899. 


History: of the Convention City. 


The modern city of Los Angeles is the rapid growth of two 
decades. Twenty years ago, it was a quiet town of 11,000 in- 
habitants, peacefully resting in their adobe or sun-burnt brick 
houses. On one street afew: horse-cars made occasional trips. 
Not a street was paved. The city had been founded in 1781, 
by twelve families of Indian, negro, and mixed blood, and under 
the patronage of Nuestra Senora la Reina de los Angeles (Our 
Lady, the Queen of the Angels). Gov. Felipe de Neve, viceroy 
of Mexico, was responsible for the settlement, and gave to the 
head of each tamily a plot of Jand with live stock and farining 
utensils. The little village was favored by nature with a de- 
lightful climate and fertile soil, as well as an excellent location. 
In 1790, nine years after the colony was established, 141 people 
had made their home there. They were a strange mixture of 
Europeans, Spanish-Americans, Indians, mulattoes, and mesti- 
zos. They lived in about thirty buildings, and had in addition 
a few public structures, the whole town being surrounded by a 
wall of adobe. Ten years more added about seventy-five to the 
population. But this l:ttle community had 12,500 head of 
horses and cattle, and the fields yielded 8,coo bushels of grain 
a year. 

When about thirty years of this century had passed, Los 
Angeles became one of the centers of the disturbances which 
led to the conquest of California by the United States, in 1847. 
During that time, her growth was rapid, and her population in- 
creased from 700 to 1,500. The gold fever of 1849, brought a 
wave of prosperity, which soon settled to a level. In 1854, only 
500 out of the 4,000 population were Americans. In 1876, the 
Southern Pacific first brought the city into railroad communi- 
cation with the country at large. As one looks at the Los 
Angeles of the early eighties, he finds a city of little or no en- 
terprise, with a mixed population, a very small percentage of 
which is American; a people clinging to their old traditions, 
their adobe houses, t!.eir unpaved streets, and their provincial 
isolation. 

Twenty years have wrought a wonderful change. To-day 
Los Angeles is a city of 110,000 inhabitants, with 175 miles of 
graded and graveled streets, fourteen miles of paved streets, 
300 miles of cemént and asphalt sidewalks. and 146 miles of 
sewer. A dozen lines of railway make their center there, in- 
cluding four trans-continental lines. Nearly 150 miles of elec- 
tric railway thread the streets, and $3,000,000 worth of business 
blocks are erected every year. 

One of the chief causes of this marvelous growth is competi- 
tion. In 1885, the Santa Fe Railr ed pushed its system to the 
city, thus competing with the Southern Pacific. Real estate 


rose in value because the city had two outlets for its produce, 
and was easy of access from the outside world. A typical 
Western “boom” started in the city; and when the reaction 


Broadway looking north from Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 


came, the prosperity of the people was grounded firmly enough 
successfully to withstand it. Since then, the growth of the city 
has been swift but steady. 


Points of Interest About Los Angeles. 
By JANE A. STEWART. 


One of the questions which occurs to the mind of an intend- 
ing visitor to Los Angeles is this: “ What points of interest can 
be found within easy distance of the city?” The answer to the 
query depends upon the tastes of the questioner, for there are 
places in this Jand of contrasts in which to indulge any fancy. 
For the bold adventurer there are pine clad mountain summits, 
with hundreds of valleys, glens, and canyons. These mountain 
ranges are especially attractive in the summer time when the 
weather is always fine, and the steady ocean breeze tempers the 
heat of the lowlands. More than a dozen different trips might 
be taken in as many directions, affording new surroundings and 
scenery, and disclosing fresh beauty at every step, yet no one 
of them occupying more than two or three days. 

Mt. Wilson has a comfortable trail for pedestrian or rider, and 
near the top will be found a picturesque camp with good accom- 
modations. Every tourist must, of course, visit Mt. Lowe with 
its marvelous system of electric and cable cars which extend 
to Alpine Tavern, 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. From 
here one can go on horseback or or foot to the summit, where 
he will behold a panorama of wonderful beauty. The San Ga- 
briel valley lies below, green with everlasting verdure, with the 
ocean sparkling in the sunshine at a distance. 

One may, at almost any hour of the day board an electric or 
steam car for one of the beaches—Redondo, Santa Monica, 
Long Beach or Terminal island, each provided with excellent 
hotels, all filled with people, intent upon enjoying themselves in 
the simplest, most democratic ‘manner possible. 

No visit to California would be at all complete without asight 
of San Diego—“ beautifui for situation,” upon San Diego bay. 
Here are vast orange and lemon orchards, and fifteen miles away 
the Mexican village of Tia Junta, affording to the traveler the 
experience of an hour spent in a foreign Jand. 

The diverse allurements of mountain and valley, sea and 
coast may not receive even brief mention in this article, for men- 
tion might be made of interesting remains of the old missions, 
which demand for their description a volume, the beautiful cit- 
ies of Redlands, Riverside, and Santa Barbara, the parks and 
drives about Los Angeles itself, and the lovely little city of Pa- 
sadena, eight miles away. 


You know what that tired feeling is and you may know what 
will cure it by giving Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair trial. 
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Interesting Notes. 


The Beef Investigation. 


The court of inquiry, that has been inves- 
tigating the quality of the canned beef 
furnished during the war with Spain (Maj. 
Gen. Miles having declared it unfit for use), 
has been bringing out some strong eyidence 
against this meat recently. It is about ad- 
mitted that Gen. Miles’ case has been 
proved and that officers connected with 
the commissary department will be court- 
martialed: also that Gen. Egan will have 
to face the court on another charge. 


Clams in Solid Sandstone. 


One hundred feet down in the sandstone 
formation of the Contra Costa hills, Cali- 
fornia, an ancicnt bed of clams has been 
found. The bed is extensive. The spot 
where the discovery was made is fully 1,000 
feet above the present level of the bay and 
about.five miles from the bay shore. The 
workmen bored 600 feet into the hillside 
before striking the bed. A tramway cart 
had been almost filled with shells before 
the men noticed they were cutting out from 
solid sandstone clams by the hundred. 


German Army Bill Defeated. 


One of the German emperor’s Holy Land 
plans—the securing of support for his new 
army bill—has come to naught He 
thought to obtain the support of the Cleri 
cals in the German parliament by assuming 
the pretectorship of the German Roman, 
Catholics under Turkish rule. Neverthe- | 
less, the Clericals threw their votes against | 
the bill and defeated it by 209 to 141. 


A Gold Medal for Prof. Dewar. 


Thomas George Hodgkins left $200,000 | 
to the Smithsonian institution in Wash. | 
ington, one half of which was to be ‘spent | 
to aid and reward discoveries of new ele- | 
ments or properties in air. The first. call | 
upon this fund was made about two years | 
ago, when $10,000 was divided between | 
the principal discoverers of the new ele- | 
ment argon, and four silver and eight} 
bronze medals were conferred upon those 
whose efforts aided in the discovery. A 
$300 gold medal provided by the same 
fund ‘has just been sent to Prof. James 
Dewar, F. R.S., of London, in recogni- 
tion of his discovery of the process by 
which air may be liquefied. ; 


Capital Punishment. 


Should capital punishment be abol- 
ished? This question has been brought | 
to the front by the electrocution of a. 
woman in Sing Sing, N. Y., state prison 
Gov. Roosevelt held that as to crime, the 
sexes should be equal before the law—the 
only questions to be considered being that 
of guilt or innocence, sanity or insanity. 
What, is asked, can be substituted for cap- 
ital punishment that will prevent crimes? 
Will life iengrldonmetuantlie ? Itisafact 
that in some countries where capital pun- 
ishment was abolished the murders grew 
so numerous that the law had to be re-en- 
acted. Society must protect itself from 
those (unfortunately quite numerous) who 
often carry murder in their hearts. 


The Formation of Trusts. 


Is the formation of trusts a natural de- 
velopment of industrial conditions? Some 
claim that they are the normal outgrowth of 
our competitive system that drives mer- 
chants and manufacturers into combinations 
in order to prevent prices from being reduced 
to the point that would be ruimous. The 
bicycle business is cited as an illustration. 
THe hot competition sent prices down so 
low that many firms were ruined. The 
natural result is a trust to check the fall of 
prices. On the other hand, itis maintained 
that trusts are wholly mischievous; that 
they are.intended to keep prices up above 
what they ought to be, and thus levy an 
unjust tribute on the consumer. Some 
truth undoubtedly exists in both of these 








views. There is no question about the 
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When you 
see Ayer’s on 
a bottle of sarsa- 
parilla that is 
= enough ; youcan 
have confidence at once. If you want an 
experiment, buy anybody’s Sarsaparilla; if 
you want a cure, you must buy 


[The Sarsaparifla a which made Sarsaparilla famous] 
AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
LARKIN SOAPS soap if mention this publication. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


The Larkin Idea fully explained In 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED jn SCHOOL JOURNAL, March 25th. 
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eat increase in the number of these com- 

inations. Among the latest are those 
covering champagne, forged steel joints, 
oil stoves, fish and game, varnish, thresh- 
ing machines, upper leather, bananas, 
window glass, and paint. 


Economy in Gold Production. 


Before the cyanide process of extracting 
gold from ore was discovered only about 
one-half of the yellow metal in the ore was 
secured. When the cyanide process is 
used, the rejected tailings, still holdin 
half of the gold, are gathered into vats an 
subjected to the action of cyanide of pot- 
ash. The cyanide dissolves the gold in 
the tailings. In other words, it takes it up 
in solution, so thatthe lattercan be poured 
off and so treated as to deposit its golden 
contents. If it were not for this process, 
the famous ores of the Rand in South 
Africa could not be utilized, being of low 
grade. As it is, the mines of the Rand are 
yielding $50,000,000 worth of gold annually 
and before very long they will produce 
$100,000,000 worth. © 


East Indians Emigrating to Africa. 


A movement of peoples is now going on 
of which we have heard very little but it is 
nevertheless of great importance. It is 
the emigration of the over-plus population 
of India to British East Africa. While 
the independent republics and British col- 
onies of South Africa are enacting laws 
and enforcing regulations against these 
Indian immigrants, British East Africa is 
receiving them with open arms. The 
Uganda railway is aiding in this move- 
ment; as fast as the line is pushed forward 
and new stations established, an Indian 
community settles itself in the vicinity to 
supply the wants of the coolies, traders, 
clerks, and other officials. The British 
authorities recognize the value to the 
region between the Indian ocean and the 
greatlakes of the Upper Nile of this influx 
of industrious people; also that it will re- 
lieve the over-populated regions of India. 


Proofs of the Bible History. 


The archeologists, those people who dig 
up the remains of ancient civilizations (cit- 
ies, Statues, temples, etc.), have during the 
latter part of this century furnished some 
striking proofs of the truth of the Bible 
narrative. 

In 1868 there was discovered in the land 
of Moab what is known as the Moabite 
stone, containing a description by Mesha, 
king of Moab, of his wars against Israel. 
An account of a battle between Mesha, 
king of Moab, and Israel, is given in 2 
Kings 3:4-27. 

The translations of a number of tablets 
and monuments by the Rev. A, H. Sayce, 
bearing on the history of the Hittite nation, 
prove beyond question the power and ex- 
tent of this great nation so often referred 
to in the sacred narrative. 

The mummy and coffin of Rameses II. 
(B.C. 1330), the king of Egypt, and the 
Pharaoh who oppressed the Jews, was 
found near Thebes in 1871. 

The Black Obelisk, which was engraved 
about 860-825 B.c., was discovered in 1845 
on the site of ancient Nimrud, nineteen 
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Cures Frightful Dreams 
Cures Dizziness 


Cures Costiveness 
Annual Sale 6,000,000 boxes. 
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‘* What is meant by ‘free alkali,’ doctor? I see it mentioned in 
the advertisements of Ivory Soap.” 

‘*** Free alkali,’ madam, is the alkali which is not combined 
with the fats or oils of which the soap is made, due to the ignorance 
or carelessness of the soap maker. Soaps in which ‘free alkali’ is 
present are decidedly injurious to both the clothing and the skin, 
when habitually used. I have seen reports of analysis made of the 
Ivory Soap by men eminent in our profession, and all pronounce 
it to contain no ‘free alkali,’ to be made with great care and of 
materials of the best quality, carefully selected, so | unhesitatingly 
recommend it for every purpose for which good soap is required.” 


Copyright, 1892, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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miles south of Nineveh. It describes the 
payment of tribute by Jehu, who was an- 
nointed king of Israel in 884 B.C., to Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, also the defeat 
of “ Ahab of Israel” in conjunction with 
certain tribes of Syria. 

The cylinder of Sargon, king of Assyria 
(722-705 B. C) was discovered in the library 
of Assur-bani-pal at Nineveh in 1873, and 
describes the siege and capture of Ashdod, 
in the land of the Philistines, when Heze- 
kiah was king of Judah. A confirmation 
of the‘account is found in Isa. 20:1. 

The six-sided cylinder of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, written B.C. 705-681, was 
discovered in 1873 in the library of Assur- 
bani-pal, at Nineveh, and gives an account 
of the invasion of Palestine and the siege 
of Jerusalem. A confirmatory account is 
found in 2 Kings, chapters 18 and 19. 

The cylinder of Esar haddon, found in 
the same library as those mentioned above, 
and dating from 681-668 B.c., describes the 
campaigns of this king, and mentions 
Manasseh, king of Judah as his vassal. In 
2 Chron. 33:11 is found the confirmation of 
the inscription. 

An Assyrian account of the creation 
was found in the remarkable library at 


‘Nineveh. Thesame library also contained 


an Assyrian account of the Deluge. 
New Uses of Corn Pith. 


Scientists are just beginning to realize 
the great value of corn pith, a substance 
that has hitherto been considered worth- 
less. The government has found after ex- 
periments covering two years that by its 
use warships can be made practically un- 





sinkable. This is effected by placing over 
the inside of the hull a packing of this corn 
pith along the water line. 

The corn pith does not stop the shell; it 
my af allows it to go clear thru both sides 
of the ship if it can, while the holes made 
in the ship’s side close up as if the shell 
had gone thru asponge. Strange as this 


‘May seem, it is accounted for by the fact 


that this corn pith lining swells up as soon 
as the water enters the hole made by the 
projectile. Before the inrush of water has 

enetrated half way thru this three-foot 
belt the corn pith has swelled and com- 
pletely closed the hole, so that not a drop 
of water enters the 1" 8 One ot the most 
dangerous features of steel warships is 
thus removed—their tendency to sink al- 
most instantly on being pierced by a pro- 
jectile below the water line. 

Another new industry has recently de- 
veloped from the product of cornstalks. 
This is a process that has been discovered 
for making paper of corn husks and corn- 
stalks. he process is a very cheap one, 
and as a good staple grade of paper can 
be manufactured from this product, the 
success of the patent is certain. 





U. A. M.—Latin and Greek may be 
pursued during the summer at many of 
the large universities, such as Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Columbia, Chicago, Michi- 
igan, etc. Summer schools are held there 
for the especial benefit of tea hers and 
others who cannot attend during the usual 
college term. A letter of inquiry to one of 
these institutions will bring all the required 
information. 
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Interesting Notes. 


A Great Lunar Telescope. 


The greatest wonder of the Paris expo- 
sition will probably be the great lunar tele- 
scope, which will bring the moon so near 
the eye that it will appear as if it were only 
forty-one miles away. 

The magnitying. power of the great tele- 
scope is tobe6,000. Thegreatest telescope 
at present has a magnifying power of only 
4,000. Theobject glasses of the giant tele- 
scope are to be four feet in diameter, and 
itis to be 185 feetin length. A man beside 
it will look like a very small and insignifi 
cant object. Its great length will reach 
high into the air; it will have to be moved 
by machinery and switched into place by 
steam power; it will take upas much space 
asa large sized building, and lastly it will 
cost nearly $300,000. 

By looking thru it the observer will be 
able to distinguish between the inequali- 
ties on the surface of the moon as plainly 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors are 





used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if lie saw them 
undisguised. Beware of a soap 
that depends on something out- 
side of it. 

Pears,’ the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists ; all sorts of people are using it, 


| as he can the rocks and foliage on the side 


-|an excellent paper. 


of adistant hill. The telescope will also be 
used to search the heavens for new planets, 
to bring into view stars that no telescope 





has hitherto revealed, and to settle various 


matters that have been in dispute. Lec- 
tures on the moon will be given at the ex- 
position, and then the visitors can go and see 
for themselves thru the big telescope. 


What Becomes of Old Paper Money. 


The paper money of the United States 
tho made of the best material, will wear out 
in time, as all know who have had in their 
possession the soiled and tattered _re- 
mains of these notes. If three-fifths of the 
original bill remains, it will be redeemed at 
the U.S. Treasury or at any of the sub- 
treasuries. Thus there is coming into the 
treasury every day from many sources 
about a million dollars, for which new cur- 
rency has to be reissued. 

As the nev bills take the place of the old 
ones it is necessary to be absolutely sure 
that none of the worn-out bills get back 
into circulation. These old bills are 
counted by experts, run thru a punching 
machine, done up in packages of 2,000 each 
regardless of denomination, and in charge 
of a committee taken to the macerating de- 
partment of the bureau of engraving and 
printing. There they are put into a huge 
boiler and treated with steam until they are 
converted into Pulp. Tken this pulp is run 
thru a paper mill, which turns it out in 
heavy sheets about half an inch thick. 
These are dried by steam, put up into bales 
of 250 pounds each, and delivered over to 
papermakers, to be worked over into wrap- 
ping paper and pasteboard. The stock 
being pure l'nen except for a slight admix 
ture BP silk fiber, is very strong and makes 
The inks with which 
these bills are printed are of the best, and 
hence it is hard to bleach this pulp, and 
it is therefore unfit to make into white 
paper. 

lot of paper money is constantly being 
lost by the holders. Buildings burn up, 
and it frequently happens that large sums 
in cash are reduced to ashes; these notes 
cannot be replaced without the most defin- 
ite proof of destruction. While a dead loss 
to the holder, this is a gain to the govern- 
ment In spite of this especial liability of 
paper money to destruction, the public 
seems to prefer it to coin. 

A large proportion of the new notes get 
into circulation thru the government em 
ployees who are paid their wages in new 
aif crisp paper money. Other large bun- 
dles are sent to the banks in exchange for 
coin and thus are distributed. 


The Largest Clock in the Country. 

Philadelphia has the largest clock in the 
country and the second largest in the world 
in the tower of the new city hall, 360 feet 
above the ground. It has four dials twenty- 
five feet in diameter, over each of which 
the point of the big hand, weighing 200 
pounds, will travel more than a foot a min- 
ute. The clock, which cost nearly $30,000, 
is constructed on the pneumatic principle. 
The only clock that is larger is in the 
cathedral in Mechlin, Belgium. It has 
dials forty-eight feet in diameter. 








Turk and Christian in the Balkans. 


The old war between Christian and Mos- 
lem is going on in the Balkan states. Out- 
rages on Slavonic Christians by the Mus- 
sulman Albanians continue unchecked, 
and both Montenegro and Servia. have 
made protests to the great powers,. While 
Russia has not approved of the plans of 
the latter,she is evidently in full sympathy 
with the move made by the prince ot Mon- 
tenegro. In Macedonia, too, the people 
have become desperate because of Eur- 
ope’s indifference to their proiests against 
the brutalities of the Turk. Moreover, the 
Bulgarian government finds itself almost 
impossible to restrain the army which is 
waiting with impatience the order to cross 
the frontier. Should any of these elements 
bring about war, it would be a more seri- 
ous affair than that between Greece and 
Turkey, for the Turk cannot be coerced as 
he might have been twenty years ago. Any 
attempt to coerce him now would find him 
with allies. This does not weigh tho with 
the Macedonians; they wish to get rid of 
the Turk, krow:ng that no change of rul- 
ers could make them worse off than they 
are. 

Finns Do not Care te be Russified. 


While engaged in efforts to keep the 
great nations at peace, the czar of Russia 
is having his troubles at home. Not long 
since he decided to Russify Finland; but 
the Finns do not care to be Russified. 
They got up a petition against his policy 
of such monstrous size that it had to be 
taken to the railway station onacart. The 
autocrat of the Russias refused to receive 
the delegation sent with it. He professed 
not to be offended, yet he was probably 
not especially pleased. They could, he 
said, appeal to the governors of districts 
and provinces, and thru these to the cen- 
tral government. 


An Improvement On the Telephone. 


It is reported from ,London that an in- 
genious Frenchman has made an improve- 
ment on the telephone by which the person 
receiving the message is enabled to -hear 


Consumption 


is robbed of its terrors by 
the fact that the best med- 
ical authorities state that it 
is a curable disease; and 
one of the happy things 
about it is, that its victims 
rarely ever lose hope. 


You know there are all sorts of 
secret nostrums advertised to cure 
ion. Some make absurd 

claims. We only say that if taken 
in time and the laws of health are 


properly observed, 
SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


will heal the inflammation of the 
throat and lungs and nourish and 
strengthen the so that it can 
throw off the disease. 

Shik vai. Siete lek Goes 
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have been std 
this malady. 


. and $z,00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists New York, 
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Just Out—the smartest lot of 
Spring Suitings to be found in 
New York is in our estabiish- 
ment. 

Inducement this week is a line 
of Scotch cheviots, and gray, 
blue, and tan serges. Su't to 
order, $16.00. Trousers, $4.00. 
Overcoat of harringbone cheviot 
and covert cloth. siik lined 
throughout, $18.00. 

Our second fioor is filled with 
high grade goods ; suits or over- 
coats t» order, siik ined through- 
ou’, $18.00. 

We give a year’s guarantee or 
money back! 

Send for Samples, Fashion 
Booklet, free. Teachers are 
welcome. 


ARNHEIM, 


—:OUR ONLY STORE :— 
BROADWAY & NINTH ST., N. Y. 


The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presiient. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 





Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 

Dividends A i 
for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
971,711,997 79 


Incurance and Annuities 
The Famous Continental Hotel. 


in Force - . 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot ond Coid Running water, and 
lighted py Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
Amexican Pian. 
z00 rooms, $ so perday. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 Tooms, $3.50 per day 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(100) with oath, $3.00 and upward. 


Evrorgan Pian. 


too rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
125 rooms, $:.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(200) with bath, $2.co anc upward. 


Steam Heat included. 
L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor, 


BRIGHT) SEASEGGRED 


Is not this statement worth inv: if you 
friend suffering from any Kidney disease? 
cine; neither is patient obliged 

t. Examination 

of charge: send 4 0z., ex- 

300 Sr'dway,-¥. Y. City 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning TnE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
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several yards from the receiver. He has 
so adapted the telegraph wire that the 
microphone is made to develop and in- 
tensify the vibration received. This im- 
provement which is familiarly known as 
“the high speaker,” has been officially 
tested on several-occasions, and is said to 
have proved a great success. 


Raising Rubber Trees in Mexico. 

The great demand for rubber makes the 
increasing of the supply by some means a 
positive necessity. A company of Mexi- 
can planters has shown that the cultivation 
of the castilloa elastica, a tree peculiar to 
Mexico, is feasible, and that after seven or 
eight years it will furnish a considerable 
supply of rubber. About 200 trees can be 
profitably accommodated on an acre of 
ground, each tree yielding from one to two 
pounds of rubber annually with a value of 
sixty to seventy cents perpound. The tree 
will continue to grow larger, with an in- 
creased yield each year, and a plantation 
fifteen years old should yield an average of 
five pounds per tree. 

Electric Power in Southern California. 

A projected undertaking which is attract- 
ing considerable interest among the min- 
ing population of California is the harness- 
ing of what is known as the Kern river, 
about 100 miles north of Los Angeles. 
With cheap electric current available in 
that locality, which is mostly a mining re- 
gion, it is generally thought that the present 
costly methods of mining would be more 
or less revolutionized. The use of electric 
power in mining there will begin a new era 
in the industry. The expenses of mining 
will be cut down so that poor mines may 
be worked at a profit, and, besides, the ore 
can be got out with less work. No one can 
yet estimate the changes in gold and silver 
mining that will follow upon the introduc- 
tion of electricity in the industry. 

A House for Three Thousand People. 

The largest dwelling house in existence 
is in Vienna, where there is an apartment 
house with 1.500 rooms in it, occupied by 
more than 3,000 people. This building 
has thirty-two staircases, thirteen interior 
courts and 850 windows on the street. 


Some First Things. 


The first geographical map of England | ; 
The first dic- | 4 


was made in the year 1520. 
tionary was compiled by Pa-out-She, a 
learned Chinamen, who lived in the year 
1100 B. C. The first voyage around the 
world was made by the Vittoria, a shi 

which formed part of the expedition which 
sailed under Magellan in 1519. Woolen 
cloth was first made in England in the year 


1331, tho it was known in Oriental countries | ° 


since time out of memory; it was neither 
dyed nor drcssed in England until the year 
1667. 
Protection from Burglars. 
For the protection of banks and other 
buildings from safe breakers an electrical 
alarm matting has been~patented, having 


hollow cells with two contact plates inside, 


which spring together when stepped on and 
give an alarm. 
Kinds of Warships. 

Battleships are very heavily armored 
vessels, carrying large and heavy guns, 
whose defensive and offensive qualities are 
more important than their speed. Cruis- 
ers have great speed; if they are armored, 
they approach the battleship; if protected, 


‘*Great Haste ts Not 
Always Good Speed.’’ 


Many people trust to luck 
to pull them through, and are 
often disappointed. Do not 
dilly-dally in matters of 
health. With it you can 
accomplish miracles. With- 


out it you are ‘‘ no good.’’ 


ag the liver, kidneys, bowels and 
blood healthy by the use of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the faultless blood purifier. 

Dyspepsia—‘“I know a positive relief 
for dyspepsia and that is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cured me. My neuralgia also 
stopped.” W.B. BaALpwin, 164 Oak Street, 
Binghamton, New York. 

Tired Feeling—‘“My appetite was 
capricious, my liver disordered and I was 
tired. Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieved it all. 
It cured a friend of mine of female weak- 
ness.” Mrs. Jessie A. MEARNS, Clayton, Del. 
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Never Disappoints 


__Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 














& Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seavrieen 


Purirtes as WELL 48 BEAUTIFIES THE SEIN 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL Do IT. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches. Rash 
and Skin diseases, 
and every biemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fees detection. On 
‘ts virtues it has 
stood the test of 50 
years; noother has, 
aud is so harmiess 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
dis- 








a Tm Ps 7 
‘ul of all the Skin pre; avarwne' One bottie will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 


removes su’ uous hair without injury to the skin, 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, apr @ Oreat fee 8, N.Y. 
For sale by all D ists and Fancy Dealers 
hroughout the U.S. and Euro 
Also found in N.Y. City at R. H. Macy’s. Stern’s, 
thrich’s Ridley’s, and other Fancy 


ta Beware of Imitations } dys Rew. for 
arrest and proof of any one selling same. ¢ 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted i European Plan at Moderate 

ates. 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














“Jrmay be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be trueg 


PUBLIC; 


endorses 


ltis.a. solid cake of 







pwhata men say.” 
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{ Sapolio= - 
scouring soap-- 
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Spring Suits 
and Wraps. 


Tailor Made Suits, French Gowns, 
Organdie, Grenadine and Street 
Dresses, Pique and Duck Suits, 

Lace and Cloth Capes, 
Top Coats and Jackets, 
Eton Coats. 


Silk Waists. 
roadway Ki 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘n 1653 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In flat, oval botties only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York. 


TAPE 
WORMS 


“A tape worm eighteen feet long at 
least came on the scene after my taking two 
CASCARETS. This I am sure has caused m 
bad health for the pest three years. Iam still 
taking Cascarets, the only cathartic worthy of 
notice by sensible people.”’ 

GEO. W. BOwL&s, Baird, Miss. 












CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 






Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. ‘Taste Good. Do 
Good. Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c. 25c. 50c. 


ee CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Kemedy Company, Chiengo, Montreal, New York. 313 


NO-TO-BAG fiecs to Uae Tobacco Hable’ 


A Case of Minerals 


Containing 400 specimens and a large quan- 
tity of working specimens FOR SALE. 
Suitable for a High School. Apply to 


JOHN DALZIEL, Plainfield, N. J. 








they carry armor over the most vulnerable 
parts ; if unprotected, they depend on their 
speed for safety. Monitors are low-lying 
vessels of comparatively little speed, with 
revolving turrets, wherein their heavy guns 
are placed ; they are principally for harbor 
defense. Gunboats are light-draught cruis- 
ers. Torpedo boats are very fast, low-ly- 
ing vessels, armed principally with torpe- 
does; torpedo boat destroyers are larger 
and faster torpedo boats. Corvettes were 
sailing vesscls, smaller than frigates. Des- 
patch boats are any swift vessels used for 
carrying despatches. 
A Substitute for Morphia. 

Prof. Hugo, Engel of Philadelphia, re- 
gards antikamnia as a substitute for mor- 
phia for the relief of pain. In an article 
in the “ Medical Summary,” he says that 
a hypodermic injection of 36 to 4 grain 
of morphia has no more rapid effect than 
antikamnia when taken by the mouth in 
doses of 5 to 10 grains.—* National Med- 
ical Review.” 


There are some institutions in this great 
metropolis that are built on money and 
others on merit; among the latter is the 
Great American Tea Company. This 
company purchases teas by the cargo, and 
is thus able to sell them at wonderfully 
low prices. It occupies here a place that 
Mr. Lipton doesin London. Itis the doing 
of an immense business at small cost that 
enables this company to hold its customers 
so firmly. Note its remarkable offers to 
consumers of teas, in this paper. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, have wona high 
reputation for always having in stock the 
best kinds of dry goods. Discriminating 
buyers are proud when they can say, “It 
was bought at Arnold, Constable & Co’s.” 
They always keep the latest kinds of man- 
ufactures, and are noted for the excellent 
taste exhibited in the selections they pre- 
sent to the public. Mail orders receive 
special care. 


Among the many articles that are offered 
to the public for benefiting and building 
up the physical constitution, Bovinine is 
decidedly of the first rank. Its effects are 
lasting. It is really a food that is quickly 
assimilated, and has no injurious results. 
It gains firm friends; those who use it 
praise it. 


So many nostrums for the cure or relief 
of stomach troubles have been heralded of 
late years by the blare of advertisin 
trumpets that, unless a standard of excel- 
lence had been set many years ago by Mr. 
Thomas Beecham, an English chemist, one 
would be at a loss to know what to use. 

Clubmen have long recognized the fact 
that, for the speedy relief of those stomach 
ailments to which they are especially prone 
because of indulgence in the cuisinic con- 
comitants of good-fellowship, Beecham’s 
pills are unexcelled for their restorative 
effect. Made from the purest vegetable 
constituents, their standard has never 
varied, and the annual sales of over 6,000.- 
ooo boxes of this incomparable specific 
shows in what esteem it is held by the 
world at large. 


Make Your Liver Lively. 

A lazy, languid liver keeps in bad health ail 
thetime_ Wake it upto eels nolan with Casca- 
rets Candy Cathartic. All druggists, 19c , 25c., 50c. 

April Wisdom. 

Be sure that your blood is pure, your appetit® 
good, your Gigestion perfect, : 

To purify your blond and build up your health 

make you well 


take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which wi 

by purifying and enriching your blood. giving you 
~ appetite, and nerve, mental and digestive 
strength. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firty YEARS by MILLions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. / t~-five cents a 
bottle. —_ + 








DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wrrn Onty 80 Pounns or 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN:SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACB CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TBA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a}4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New Illus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBFR THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER ro THe 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P. 0, BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





re GRIRGRNIRGREE RS OR 


At the End of Your Journey you will hnd 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


: The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fvurth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposiie Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, 
Reoms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 









NOWN SINCE 
PIAVE: FURNISHED ee pasa 6. 4 
Wanehs SOHOOL & OT ‘ dinette 
WEST-TROY, N. Y.1gE1/-METAL 
CHIMES, Ero. CATALOGUE &PRIOES FREE 


SCHOOL BELLS S338". 


copper and tin only. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Saltimore.Md- 
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The Essentials of Arithmetic, 


Book I. for Lower Grades. Book II. for Upper Grades. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING SERIES. 


Direct in aim ; clean-cut in outline ; ee to teachers ; and stimulating to pupils. 
Recently adopted by the State of Utah ; also for exclusive use in the public schools of 
te nome. Mo. Correspondence on the part of school officers and teachers respectfully 
invited. 





THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
111 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO, 
878 Wabash Avenue. 


BOSTON, 
68 Chauncy Street. 





HURT BOOKS | 


At Little Prices. 


a= try to be careful of our books, but sometimes things will happen 

to them. A drop of water makes a little spot; soiled hands 
leave their mark ; careless wrapping injures the corners ; the covers will 
occasionally get rubbed. These are only little defects which do not 
really hurt the books, but we do not send them out on regular orders. 
Some have accumulated on our shelves, and we will let them go at ri- 
diculous prices. Send’money with order. If all are gone we will return 
' it or you can mention a second choice. Refer to “ad” of Hurt Books. 


Regular Price. Special Price. 








9 Copies. Kellogg’s School Management...... $ .60 $.25 
8 “ ..Payne’s Lectures on Education..... 1.00 -40 
5 “ .,.Love’s Industrial Education........ 1.50 -60 
8 “ ,,Allen’s Temperament in Education. . 50 25 
8 « ..Spencer’s Education............... 1.00 -50 
6 « , Ogden’s Science of Education....... 1.00 -50 
6 ‘ ,.Palmer's Science of Education...... 1.00 50 
4 « ,.Schoolmaster in Literature......... 1.40 65 
3 “ ,.Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. _ 1.40 -60 
7 ne ES LOVEEE. . iio ccc cces os 1.25 -60 
15 “  ,. Newland and Row’s Vertical Writing _1.00 25 
7 “ ,.Vincent’s A Study in Pedagogy..... .60 25 
5 “  ..Abbott’s The Teacher.............. 1.00 -50 
14 “-..Brooks’ Mental Science............ 1.50 1.00 
5s “ .,Hart’s German Universities........ 1.75 -60 
8 ‘“ ..Calderwood on Teaching........... .50 -25 
8 “ |. Orcutt’s Teachers’ Manual......... 1.00 .40 
3 “ ,.Hickok’s Mental Science........... 1.25 75 
4 “ ..Hickok’s Moral Science............ 1.25 75 
4 “ Eclectic Manual of Methods........ .60 +35 
3 “ ..Hart’s in the School-Room......... 1.00 -40 
4 “ ,.Johnson’s Education by Doing...... .50 25 
25 “ ..Fenno’s Favorite Dialogues........ .30 15 
25 ‘ ..Fenno’s Favorite Recitations...... .30 15 
30 ‘“ ..Garrett’s 100 Choice Selections.... .30 15 
25 “ ..Rusk’s Model Selections.......... .25 12 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Joux A. Hatx, President. Henny §. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Puriuirs, Secretary. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
1888 1898 Gains OF GAINS. 
Income from interest aad‘Rente.. ““awaems  —“owoms  “arusis  leen 
) (4 1) Aes ope eae: Pose open Bae eyo i on 2 
SOME. “Gosecn § © “atwoponis = “Staeiores ions 


Since ite organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Companv has »aid to its policy-hold- 
ers: ‘Ts Dearu Guatus. 610-800 196.70 ENDOWMENTS TURED, $2 os w'l | Me FIDENDS, $8.258.701 85 


Asmets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities. 2p roms ‘less, $1,959,503.16 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave, NY. CO. 


‘PIECES TO SPEAK.| 


New, Original, Humorous, Dramatic. Forschool 

exhibitions, church and social entertainments, 

petriotic and holiday celebrations. Just what the 
ys and girls want. 

TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT BOOKS NOW READY. 

By mail, yostewe paid, 10 cents each ; $1.00 per 

dozen to hers. 














Eugene J. Hall, 34 Wabesh Av., Chicago, Il. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


To teachers—both men-and women 
—temporarily out of a position and to 
those who may be teaching but who 
have some leisure for other work, we 
can give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week, 
in selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time 
you can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East 9th St.. - NEW YORK. 
BOUOEKSEELSKESESEOCCOSCROOEE 


3 In the Heart 
of Chicago, 


Near to the leading hotels, great 
stores, banks, theatres, and public 
buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry’s passenger station (in 
Van Buren St.) is located, while all 
Elevated Railway trains stop at its 
entrance, giving quick service to 














nearly all parts of the city. 
Convenience in traveling is best 
assured by using the great through 
trains over this route between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the eastern 
country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 
sent free. A. J. SMITH, 
G.P.&T A., Cleveland, 0. 
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